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> VERY year the sateting Freiiaen Shay st W anited: A Definition 


Princeton University takes a vote on cer- 

tain topics of general interest. Some of An Editorial 
them are light-weight subjects — “Your 

favorite movie actress,” “most popular : eee 
game,” etc. But one or two might indicate the attitudes . voted President Roosevelt the greatest living Ameri- 
of privileged American young people toward the impor-  ©42- Wendell Willkie runs a close second. 

tant problems of our time. For example, the students The thing that makes us wonder is that students 


are always asked to name: (1) the greatest living man; who have only recently graduated from our best pre- 
(2) the greatest living American. paratory and secondary schools have so little under- 


i R Rae standing of what “greatest” means as to apply the term 
Faced with this opportunity, to exercise their inde- + Hitler, the modern anti-Christ. If the question were 
pendent judgment, the Princeton Freshmen, for the past = .ded “most iifluential,” “most powerful,” or even 
two years, had chosen Adolf Hitler as “the greatest liv. «nog likely to leave his mark on history,” there might 
ing man,” and the year before that they had cast @ he 00m for® argument. And if totalitarianism engulfs 
majority for Neville Chamberlain, the late statesman 4, whole world and democracy falls of its own weak- 
with the umbrella of appeasement. ness in America, as it has in Europe and Asia, future 
This year, the Tiger Cubs apparently have had a _ generations may well revise their ideas of “great men.” 
slight change of heart. They gave the championship to But this is America. This is still, we believe, the land 
Winston Churchill, who symbolizes more than any of the free and the home of the brave. We are’ the 
other man the unshakable determination of free peoples _spiritual descendants of truly great men — of Washing- 
to oppose Hitlerism to their last breath. ton and Franklin, Jefferson and Lincoln — men whose 
Even then, Churchill barely nosed out Hitler bya few _ policies were controlled by character, by a high sense 
votes, and the German Fuehrer is still ranked ahead of _ of ethics, by a profound love for their fellow men. 
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Franklin Roosevelt in the world list. This cannot be due God grant that we Americans today have not been ; 
entirely to political prejudice. Though many of these so confused by the material success of thundering ma- B | 
young men come from wealthy and conservative Re- chines, unprincipled propaganda, and ultimate faith in 


publican families, they have regularly in recent years _ brute force, as to think their chief apostle “great”! 
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Bottom, left: ttalian failures in the war 
have brought Nazi control of this un- 
happy land. “Little Benny” Mussolini 
also is in the grip of the Nazis. The 
cartoonist believes that the war-weary 
Walians will get rid of Mussolini when 
the Nazis begin to weaken. 
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Germans Drive on Moscow 
In Supreme Effort 


pj greatest battle of the bloodiest 
campaign in history is raging in Rus- 
sia. Hitler is smashing at the center of 
the Russian lines with all the force at 
his command. He is trying to capture 
or encircle Moscow. The famous Ger- 
man pincers movement is being used. 
One arm of the pincers is striking south- 
eastward from the Valdai hills. The 
other is moving northward from the 
Roslavl-Bryansk area. The Germans 
hope, by taking Moscow, to win a ma- 
jor victory, perhaps even the war, be- 
fore the bitter Russian winter sets in. 
The drive on Moscow is coordinated 
with new offensives in the north and 
south. 

As usual, the Russian and German 
stories of the progress of the battle do 
not agree. After nine days of fighting, 
says Berlin, the resistance of the Rus- 
sian armies has collapsed. The armies 
defending Moscow, according to the 
Nazis, are locked within two huge Nazi 
traps.» They face inescapable _ ee 
tion. 

Moscow stoutly denies this. The Ger- 
mans are advancing at several places, 
the Russians admit. But they are doin 
so “over mountains of German corpses.” 
-And their main effort at encirclement 
has been fought to a standstill. In the 
meantime Russian reserves are reported 
moving up to support the troops who 
met the first shock. 

Neutral military experts think it is 
too soon to tell which side is really win- 
ning. 

“It seemed apparent,” wrote Hanson 
Baldwin, “that the German drive had 
made considerable progress in its first 
week, and that a number of Russian 
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forces in the south and center were en- 
circled or threatened with encirclement. 
However, Russia’s distances and masses, 
the increasing rigors of the wintry 
weather and the stubborn tenacity of 
the Russian soldier were Soviet assets 
in what, it is already evident, is an all~ 
out German effort to end the Russian 
campaign this year.” 


President Asks Armed Ships 


President Roosevelt has sent Con- 
gress an urgent message asking for im- 
mediate authority to arm American 
merchant ships. At the same time he 
defied Hitler to drive the American flag 
from the seas “either by his submarines, 
his airplanes or his threats.” 

We are dealing with modern pirates, 
the President declared. They destroy 
defenseless ships without warning. 
They do nothing to provide for the 
safety of crew and passengers. So we 
must look to our own arms. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked Congress to re- 
peal Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939. This forbids the arming of Amer- 
ican merchant vessels. The arming of 
these ships, the President declared, “is 
a matter of immediate necessity and ex- 
treme urgency.” 

He aid not ask for any other changes 
in the Neutrality Act at this time. But 
he said that it contained other “crip- 
pling provisions” to which he hoped 
Congress would give “earnest and 
early” attention. 

Changes in the act, the President as- 
serted, “will not leave the United States 

any less neutral than we 





are today, but will make 
it possible for us to defend 
the Americas far more suc- 
cessfully and to give aid 
far more effectively against 
the tremendous forces now 
marching toward conquest 
of the world.” 

As soon as this message 
was read, resolutions were 
introduced in both houses 
of Congress calling for re- 
peal of Section 6. 

Administration leaders 
predicted quick and favor- 
able action by Congress on 
this resolution. But they 
were less certain of what 
Congress would do if an 
attempt were made to au- 
thorize the sailing of 
American ships to British 








Nazi Claws Push for Moscow 


ports, within the range of 
German bombers. 


Passing of Brandeis 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis, retired As. 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
died in Washington on Oct. 5. He 
would have been 85 years old on Noy, 
18. Justice Brandeis was appointed to 
the Supreme Court by Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1916. He retired in 1939. 

Justice Brandeis 
was one of the 
greatest liberal 
judges ever to sit 
on the Supreme 
Court, where for 
many years his 
name was linked 
with that of the 
late great Justice 
Holmes. His logic, 
his wide learnin 
and his intellectu 
energy were devoted for most of his 
life to the cause of industrial as well as 
political democracy. His interpretation 
of the Constitution is best expressed in 
his own words, from one of his famous 
dissenting opinions: 

“There must be power in the states and 
the nation to vsihoclah-thempuaadh experimenta- 
tion our economic practices to meet chang- 
ing social and economic needs. 

“To stay experimentation within the law 
in things social and economic is a grave 
responsibility. Denial of the right to such 
an experimentation may be fraught with 
serious consequences to the nation. It is 
one of the happy incidents of the Federal 
system that a single courageous State may, 
if its eitizens choose, serve as a laboratory; 
and try novel social and economic experi- 
ments ,without risk to the rest of the coun- 
try. This court has the power to stay such 
experimentation. We may strike down the 
statute embodying it on the ground that, 
in our opinion, it is arbitrary, capricious 
or unreasonable; for the due-process clause 
has been held applicable to substantive law 
as well as to matters of procedure. But in 
the exercise of this power we should be 
ever on guard, lest we erect our prejudices 
into ee. principles. 

“If we nid guided by the light of — 
reason, we must let our minds be bold.” ~ 


Bloodless Revolt in Panama 


President Arnulfo Arias of Panama 
flew to Havana to consult an eye spe- 
cialist. While he was there he learned 
that he had lost his job. 

That is the story of Panama’s blood- 
less revolution. ile the President was 
absent from the country the Second 
Vice President took over the govern- 
ment. (The First Vice President could 
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not be found.) He appointed a new 
Cabinet, then resigned. The new Cabi- 
net elected to the Presidency Dr. Ri- 
cardo Adolfo de ja Guardia, former 
Minister of Justice. Arias’ private secre- 
tary and other aides were arrested. 

The change of administration was 
accomplished without the slightest dis- 
turbance. It seemed to suit the people 
of Panama. After administering the oath 
of office to the new President the Chief 
Justice raised his hands and exclaimed, 
“At last there is democracy in Panama.” 


Dr. Arias had been President for lit- 
tle more than a year. Although his sup- 
porters eg | acclaimed his Sedilion to 
democracy, he himself made no secret 
of his sympathy for Germany. He gave 
Panama a new constitution containing 
many fascist features. And he made 
speeches attacking the United States. 

Only a few days before he was ousted 
President Arias had announced that no 
ship flying the flag of Panan... could be 
armed for defense. This might have in- 
terfered with the policy of the United 
States, if we decide to arm our ships. 
Many American ships have been regis- 
tered in Panama to get around the neu- 
trality laws. 

The United States Government made 
no official comment on the change of 
Presidents in Panama. But there was 
little doubt that Washington was 
pleased. Our government has no desire 
to see a Nazi sympathizer as President 
in Panama, right on the edge of the 
Panama Canal. President de la Guardia 
is known to be a good democrat and a 
friend of the United States. 


SPAB Ban on Building 


No more building of factories, offices 
or homes unless they are necessary for 
defense. That is the order which has 
gone out from the Supply Priorities and 
Allocation Board. 

“It will not be possible,” says the 
SPAB, “for the United States te build 
all of the warships, planes, tanks and 
other things essential to its national se- 
curity if the scarce materials are un- 
necessarily used in building projects 
which are not vital to defense.” 

The SPAB will be able to enforce this 
rule, beeause it controls the supply of 
many materials used in building. 

All kinds of building are included in 
the ban. It covers Federal, State and 
local government projects, factories and 
office buildings, private homes and pub- 
lic utility construction. It does not ap- 


ply to repairs to existing buildings or to 
resent construction projects. 

The SPAB figures that the new rule 
will save a great deal of steel, copper, 
brass, bronze and similar materials. 

Building contractors are very pessi- 
mistic about this action of the SPAB. 
They say it will throw 4,500,000 build- 
ing workers out of their jobs. 

Defense officials think that many 
Congressmen will not care about it 
either. Congressmen like to impress the 
people of' their districts by getting the 
government to build them new post- 
offices, roads and other construction. 


Prisoner Exchange Fails 
There are many British prisoners in 


Germany so badly wounded that they 

will never be able to fight again. And 

there are disabled Germans in England. 

Nations at gvar often exchange such 

sereenid To send a crippled soldier 
ack home will not aid the enemy. 

Germany and Britain have been try- 
ing to arrange such an exchange. But 
they have been unable to get together 
on the details. 

The British Government thought the 
whole thing was settled. Ninety-five 
German prisoners had been placed on 
two hospital ships. There was to be a 
truce over the Channel while these 
ships sailed to France and while Brit- 
ish prisoners from Germany were 
brought over in exchange. 

Britain expected to receive about 
1,500 British wounded. It was ex- 
plained that under Red 
Cross rules countries do 
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prisoners. The British would le fin- 
ishing off with, “We thank you for your 
message.” 

But all this was useless. The two gov- 
ernments could not agree. The depar- 
ture of the two hospital ships was can- 
celled. The British Government said 
this was done to avoid “the risk of be- 
ing made the victim of a flagrant breach 
of faith on the part of the German Gov- 
ernment.” The Germans said all the 
trouble was caused by “British propa- 
ganda.” 


President Demands 


Labor Peace 

Peace between the AFL and the CIO 
would be “a patriotic step forward of 
incalculable value in the creation of 
true national unity.” That was President 
Roosevelt's message to the AFL con- 
vention meeting in Seattle. “Organiza- 
tional rivalries and jurisdictional con- 
flicts” must be disregarded, Mr. Roose- 
velt declared. He warned both labor 
and management that the government's 
labor peace machinery “must be used” 
before resorting to strikes or lockouts. 
“Only by united action can we turn 
back the Nazi threat.” 

This message was received by the 
delegates, reporters said, with “a cor- 
dial but not thunderxsus response.” Re- 
plying to the President, William Green, 
president of the federation, said that 
“under the circumstances,” ‘there was 
“no point in directing further appeals 
to the American Federation of Labor.” 
Bie 99 overtures,” he said, had been 
made to the CIO but with no result. 
“We suggest,” he added, “that you di- 
rect your future appeals to the CIO 
with all the influence at your command 
until the representatives of that organ- 
ization agree to confer with us.” 











not exchange equal num 
bers of wounded. All pris- 
oners who cannot fight arc 
supposed to be exchanged, 
no matter how many of 
them there may be on 
each side. 

But last minute difficul- 
ties arose. Apparently the 
Germans were not satis 
fied with the unequal 
numbers. A queer ex- 
change of messages began 
in an effort to arrange a 
settlement. Officials of the 
two warring governments 
began to talk back and 
forth between Nazi radio 
stations in France and 
British stations. 

“Hullo, England! Hullo, 
England,” the Nazi station 
would begin. Then would 


come a message about the 
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John Bull Surveys the Tides of Battle 
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The war overshadowed most of the 
sessions of the convention. Mr. Green’s 
fighting speech in support of President 
Roosevelt's foreign policy brought the 
delegates to their feet, cheering and ap- 
plauding. There were “no isolationists” 
in the A.F.L., Green said. “We of the 
American Federation of Labor,” he 
added, “are going to advise the Presi- 
dent of the United States that we will 
give all we have in support of his pro- 
gram, that we will stand by him and 
behind him and all around, and we will 
tell him further that if it is necessary 
to take a more decisive action in order 
to maintain freedom of the seas and to 
protect democracy throughout the 
world, we will stand by him and fol- 
low to the bitter end.” 

A few days after President Roosevelt 
called for an end to A. F. L.-C. I. O. 
disputes, another one broke out. 

C. I. O. workers at the Spicer Manu- 
facturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, re- 
fused to handle materials made by 
A. F. L. workers in Spicer’s Hillsdale, 
Michigan, factory. This stoppage has 
threatened to tie up 70 per cent of our 
production of vital light tanks. Federal 
peace-makers hoped, however, to end 
it soon. 


Australian Labor Governs 


The Australian government of Prime 
Minister Arthur W. Fadden has fallen 
after only a month and four days 
in office. The leader of the Labor party, 
John Curtin, is the new Prime Minister. 
He is Australia’s fifth Labor Prime Min- 
ister, but the first in ten years. The out- 
going government was a coalition of the 
United Australia and Country parties. 

Mr. Fadden lost a vote of confidence 
on the budget by 36 to 33. He then sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Governor 
General, Lord Gowie, and advised him 
to ask Mr. Curtin to form a government. 

The Australian parties aré very 
evenly divided in Parliament. It was 
only by the aid of two independent 
members of Parliament that po ae was 
able to overthrow the government. And 
the new governmerft will have to de- 
pend on these two votes to stay in office. 
Labor is in a minority of one in the 
lower house and of two in the Senate. 


Although Britain has so far re- 
fused to permit a self-governing 
dominion to be set up in India, 
that great Asiatic country is 
deeply involved in the war. Half 
a million Indians are under 
arms, and India’s new industries 
are producing vast quantities of 
war materials for the Near East 
armies. Left, Sir Shaumukham 
Chetty, newly appointed pur- 
chasing agent for India in the 
U. S., presented at the White 


Harris & Ewing House by Sir Gerald Campbell. 


The new Labor government is ap- 
parently going to be very cautious. Mr. 
Curtin announced that he was not go- 
ing to try to rebuild Australia in a day. 
And he cabled Winston Churchill pledg- 
ing himself to devote all his energies to 
winning the war. Mr. Fadden congratu- 
lated the new Prime Minister and prom- 
ised his cooperation. 

All Australian parties are united on 
winning the war. But the Labor party 
disagrees with the others on some of 
the methods to be used. It has its own 
ideas about finance, for example. And 
it would like to put morg,emphasis on 
Australia’s independent part in the war. 
One thing Labor would like to see is an 
independent Australian army instead of 
having Australian soldiers serve as part 
of the British army. 


ALCOA Held No Monopoly 


The Aluminum Company of America 
has been cleared by Federal Judge 
Francis G. Caffey of all charges of 
monopoly brought against it by the 
Government. 

The Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice charged that Alcoa 
had an illegal monopoly in the alumi- 
num industry. It asked that the com- 
pany be broken up. 

“I rule that the charges of monopoly 
have not been proven,” Judge. Caffey 
said, “and that as to none of them is the 
Government entitled to any relief what- 
soever. In my judgment, it would be 
greatly contrary to the public interest to 
dissolve or enjoin Alcoa.” 

“It. appears without contradiction,” 
the court said, “that there exist in this 
country adequate supplies of bauxite 
(the ore from which aluminum is de- 
rived) and water power, available to 
anyone; that there is no way of measur- 
ing the influence of success, of char- 
acter, good-will, etc. Any one so desiring 
needs only bauxite and water power 
and it appears that no one stands in the 
way and that nothing ever has stood in 
the way with the exception of patents, 
the last of which ran out in 1909.” 

Judge Caffey’s opinion was the long- 
est oral decision known. It took him ten 
days to dictate it. The Alcoa case was 
also the longest court trial on record. It 
began on June | 1938. The taking of 


testimony was not finished until Aug. 
14, 1940. Oral arguments and the filing 
of briefs continued until last March. 
The suit cost the government at least 
$100,000. Thurman Arnold, head of the 
Anti-Trust Division, said he would ap- 
peal it to the Supreme Court as soon as 
possible. 


News Roundup 


The Turkish government has an 
agreement with Britain to send all its 
chromium to that ‘country. The Ger- 
mans would like to get their hands on 
that valuable metal, important in the 
manufacture of hard, rust-proof steel. 
They would also like to break up the 
alliance between Turkey and Britaip. 
This might smooth the way for their 
armies in the Middle East. So the Ger- 
mans have been trying to persuade 
Turkey to sell chromium to them in- 
stead of to Britain. The Turks refused. 
But they finally accepted a compromise. 
They agreed to "deliver chromium to 
Germany in 1943, when the agreement 
with Britain expires. Turkey seemed to 
have saved its skin again. The Germans 
could hardly object to this. And at the 
same time the Anglo-Turkish friendship 
remains firm. ; 

e 

George Sylvester Viereck, a German- 
born but naturalized American writer, 
got into trouble in the First World War. 
He made no secret of his German sym- 
pathies. Police had to guard his home 
against indignant neighbors. 

He has kept up his connections with 
Germany since then. He was a good 
friend of the late Kaiser Wilhelm. He 
has met Hitler. When a law was passed 
in 1939 requiring agents of foreign gov- 
ernments to register, with the State 
Department, he put down his name as 
a publicity agent for Germany. 

Now he has been arrested by the 
FBI. The government charges that he 
kept a lot of his propaganda activities 
hidden, William Powers Méloney, spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General, 
called Viereck “the top-ranking German 
propagandist in this country.” 

e 


The Supreme Court convened on Oct. 
6 with two new members. They are 
Associate Justices James F. Byrnes and 
Robert H. Jackson. There is also. a new 
Chief Justice, Harlan F. Stone. This is 
the youngest’ court in many years. It 
averages slightly under 56 years of age. 
The average age in 1937 was just under 
72. More than 600 cases already are 
pending before the court. This is about 
150 more than last year and a record 
for several years. 

e 

The House has pene the second 
$5,985 million lease-lend bill. Attempts 
to prohibit aid to Russia under this bil 
were defeated. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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THE ATTACKS OF FRENCH PRIVATEERS 
ANO THE INSULTING ATTITUDE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IN THE XYZ AFFAIR TURNED 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE U.S. AGAINST FRANCE. 


NCE AND AMERICA — In June, 
1940, France was overwhelmed by 
Germany. She had to surrender more 
than half her territory and population. 
America is determined to help Brit- 
ain defeat Germany. But Marshal Pe- 
tain, head of the French Government 
at Vichy, believes Germany will win 
the war, and cooperates with Hitler. If 
he lets Germany use France’s African 
colonies for war purposes, the U. S. 
may break off relations with France. 
Many times in the past the feeling 
between the U. S. and France has swung 
from good to bad and back again. In 
1778-81 France helped us win our inde- 
pendence. During the rule of Napo- 
leon |, and of Napoleon Ill, relations 
between the two nations were poor. 
But in 1917 American troops came to 
the aid of France in the World War. 


COMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN INDEP- 
ENDENCE, FRANCE PRESENTEO TO THE UNITED STATES 
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1S COLOSSAL STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


TY eae? | 
FRENCH AIO WAS A DECISIVE FACTOR 
IN WINNING AMERICAN INDEPEN DENCE. 
AT YORKTOWN NEARLY HALF OF WASH- 
INGTON’S ARMY WAS FRENCH. 
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OURING OUR CIVIL WAR, NAPOLEON 
SET UP A PUPPET, MAXIMILIAN, AS 
EMPEROR OF MEXICO. WHEN THE U.S. 
THREATENED TO ENFORCE THE MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE, THE FRENCH WITH- 
OREW. BUT MAXIMILIAN WAS CAP- 
TURED ANO EXECUTED BY MEXICO. 
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STRANDED 
IN LISBON 


Leonard S. Kenworthy, an American high 
school teacher, has recently returned to the 
United States after serving fifteen months in 


Berlin as a representative of the American - 


Friends Service Committee, doing relief work 
among war prisoners. Like all travelers to and 
from western Europe these days, he had to stop 
in Portugal, the last neutral outpost on the 
Atlantic. Waiting for a plane in Lisbon, the 
ancient capital, jammed with refugees, officers, 
and newspapermen, was a fascinating experience 
which Mr. Kenworthy has recorded for us here 


7 


ISBON was crowded. Every hotel 
L room was taken, and people were 

glad to sleep on cots in corridors. 
Refugees from Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, England, France—from 
every war-torn nation—were pushing 
into Portugal in the hope of getting 
passage to Canada, South America, the 
United States, or some other land of 
safety. Even so, they were only the 
fortunate minority—people of wealth or 
rank who could load their goods on cars, 
fill their tanks with petrol, and escape 
from the war zones. In our small hotel 
were two Polish princes and their retinue, 
a cabinet member and the president of 
the Chamber of Deputies of Belgium, 
the editor of La Revue Belgique, the 
wives of two American consuls in France, 
a Danish couple, and several Frenchmen 
and Britishers. 

As soon as my plane had landed from 
the States, I was told by customs officials 
that further transportation eastward was 
practically impossible for the present. 
Stunned by this setback, I stood wonder- 
ing what to do next, when my eye was 
caught by a familiar face over the 
counter. It stared at me from a picture 
on the wall—a tight black skull cap, a 
long black robe, and the features of 
Vasco da Gama, greatest of Portuguese 
explorers. It was he who rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and reached India 
in 1497. More than 500 years had 
elapsed between the days of his tiny 
sailing craft and the gleaming modern 
Clipper in which I had flown the At- 
lantic. My history books told about 
da Gama and Columbus. But they said 
nothing about what had happened in 
Portugal in the five centuries since. On 
the spot I resolved to spend my enforced 
stay bringing my knowledge of Portugal 
up to date. 

Unable to get rooms in Lisbon, we 
jumped into a taxicab and were sped 
across country fifteen miles to Estoril, a 
fashionable seaside resort. The route led 
through both city and country, with 
hasty glimpses of Portuguese life. We 
rumbled along narrow streets lined with 


By Leonard S. Kenworthy 


low, limestone houses painted white, 
pink yellow or grey, with red tile roofs. 
The constant honking of our shrill horn 
warned the pedestrians to make way for 
our speed demon. Women balancing 
baskets of fruit, fish or flowers on their 
heads quickly raised their hands to pro- 
tect their wares and scurried to the curb 
or took refuge in nearby doorways. Men 
driving Soaeys weighted down with 
all conceivable cargoes, pulled their little 
animals to the side of the road. 

Everywhere were flowers. Giant 
morning glories spread over the houses 
or covered the banks along the roads. 
Gladioli, peonies and daisies grew in pro- 
fusion. The main road was lined with 
newly planted rose bushes, geraniums 
and nasturtiums. 

In the distance an occasional aque- 
duct or windmill reminded one that 
Portugal is a strange mixture of the old 
and the new, the primitive and the 
mechanical. Women. and children with 
earthen jugs waited beside the public 
fountains to get free water, since private 
wells are a luxury. Native costumes were 
the exception, but an occasional brilliant 
shawl or black stocking cap added local 
color. Barefoot men and women as well 
as children were frequent, and sandals 
and no stockings were the prevailing 
style as well as a sign of poverty. 

What do these people do? Most of 
them are farmers. They raise wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and potatoes, or lemons, 
oranges, dates, plums, apricots, peaches 
and pears. Some of them raise grapes 
and make wine. Others raise olives and 
export olive oil. Some grow cork trees 
for the export trade. Still others are 
fishermen and sailors, for Portugal’s lo- 
cation has made her a sea-faring nation. 

I spent hours haunting bookshops for 
descriptions of Portugal written in Eng- 


Pena Palace, on highest point of Serra 
da Sintra, a rugged mountain mass, was 
built in 19th century by Prince Consort 
Ferdinand. Beauty of Sintra Mt. is sung 
by Byron in his poem Childe Harold, 


lish and at last tound a thin volume. But 
my real discovery was a cab driver who 
had learned English “by practicing on 
tourists.” Together we explored the 
countryside. 

On a 1500-toot peak overlooking the 
sea, surrounded by huge boulders and 
reached only by a narrow, precipitous 
road, stands Sintra, famous for the Pena 
Palace. Many castles do not resemble 
the pictures one has conjured up in his 
mind after reading stories of the Middle 
Ages, but this one does. It dominates the 


‘ landscape for many miles around. One 


cannot imagine its being taken without 
a real battle. To enter the castle, one 
must pass through a long, narrow tunnel 
which could easily be guarded from 
attack. On top of the fortress is a high 
watch tower. 

A second historic spot is Maffra—a 
massive convent with a 735 foot frontage, 
114 bells in its giant towers, 7500 win- 
dows and doors, and 500 rooms and 
cells. It was built in the days of Don 
Joao. V, whose reign has been referred 
to humorously as “A Grand Opera in 
honor of the Almighty.” With the wealth 
of Portuguese Brazil to spend, this king 
attempted to imitate the court of Louis 
XIV of France and to curry favor with 
the Pope. The convent, with its beauti- 
ful pillars of red, black, and white marble 
and its altar carvings-done in huge single 
slabs of marble, is a sight to behold. To 
add to its appearance of vastness, it was 
built in flat country. The fact that it is 
used for army barracks today is a com- 
ment in itself on Portuguese history. 

Lisbon itself is fascinating. It is like 
a cliff dwelling built in terraces on the 
slopes of several hills. So steep is the 
climb in one section that a steel elevator 
shaft has been installed to transport 
people to the highland at 10 centavos 
(about a half cent) a trip. The business 
section is modern and beautiful. Rebuilt 
after the earthquake of 1755, it is laid 
out on a geometrical design with wide 
avenues and parks. The business build- 
ings look like those of any metropolis. 
Dominating one hill are the ruins of a 
palace and on another peak is the Ar- 
chaeological Museum in the ruins of an 
old convent. Scattered throughout the 
city are churches of every style and 
period. Near the central part are many 
modernistic apartment houses done in 
pastel shades. 

Strange that such a country, with a 
thousand years of history behirid it, 
should be so little known to Americans. 
Before the week was up, I was actually 
glad I had been stranded in Lisbon! 
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LITTLE BUSINESS 
—WHAT NOW? > 


“Priorities Unemployment” Threatens the jobs of 
Over 2,000,000 Workers in Small Non-Defense 
Plants; Spreading Out “‘Sub-Contracts” Will Help 


threatened by a new and unexpected disease. It is 

called “priorities \unemployment.” Reports show 
that 64 out of every 100 little businessmen in the nation 
fear that they will be forced out of business in a few 
months. Defense officials in Washington admit that 
2,000,000 workers may lose their jobs because of “priori- 
ties unemployment.” 

This “disease” is caused by a shortage of materials 
which are used by both defense and non-defense in- 
dustries. The production of weapons for our Army and 
Navy, and for Britain, Russia and China, may soon ex- 
haust our supplies of aluminum, steel, and copper. So 
priorities rules, issued by the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board, give defense industries first call on these 
materials. Non-defense industries get the materials that 
are left over, if any. (See Schol., September 22, page 9, 
SPAB to the Rescue; October 6, page 9, Shoppers, Goods 
& Prices. ) 

See what these priorities rules mean to a city like 
Evansville, Indiana. This city’s biggest industry is auto- 
matic refrigerators. About 7,300 persons are employed 
in making them. Refrigerator trays and some other parts 
are made of aluminum. Since June little or no aluminum 
has been available for non-defense uses. Airplane plants 
get first call on aluminum supplies. When Evansville’s 
refrigerator factories were cut off from aluminum they 
turned to copper. Then copper got scarce. So they 
turned to steel. 


T tireatened of small non-defense industries are 


Defense Victims 


But steel supplies are running low. Defense industries - 


have first call on them. And so the Government has or- 
dered a cut in refrigerator production. It may amount to 
50 per cent. This means that over 3,000 refrigerator 
workers may lose their jobs. One refrigerator company 
in Evansville said it could change some of its machines 
to make defense goods. This would give employment to 
about 125 men. But the rest will probably have to look 
for new jobs, unless all the refrigerator plants can be 


made into plants producing something for the Army or * 


Navy. But this takes time. Meanwhile, Evansville’s 
workers, and the stores, restaurants, and other busi- 
nesses that sell goods to them, all face a gloomy future. 
“Priorities unemployment” is a real menace to Evans- 
ville, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania, faces similar trouble. It is 
the zipper “capital” of the nation. Over 5,000 workers 
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produce 1,200,000 zipper fasteners a day. But zippers 
use copper, zinc, and nickel. And copper is on the Army 
and Navy list of “critical” materials, which means it is 
very scarce. So defense industries are getting first call 
on copper and the zipper makers face an uncertain fu- 
ture. Of course, the Army and Navy uses some zippers 
in uniforms. But-Meadville’s factories can make in one 
week all the zippers needed by our soldiers and sailors. 
This means that zipper workers will have to find some- 
thing to do the other 51 weeks of the year. Their only 
hope is that the zipper factories can change their ma- 
chines so they will make something else for the Army 
and Navy. 

“From Dayton, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles,” writes 
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Little Man, What Now? 


Webb Waldron in Forbes magazine, “comes news of re- 
frigerator employees already laid off. From Newton, 
Iowa, Sandusky, Ohio, and a half dozen other towns, 
comes news of threatening discharges of people mak- 
ing washing machines. Reason: metal supplies running 
out. For the same reason there will probably be severe 
unemployment in Belleville, Illinois, where half the 
workers make stoves; in Attleboro, Massachusetts, which 
makes jewelry trinkets; in Jamestown, New York, which 
makes metal office furniture. . . .” 

Early .in September, Mayor William H. Dress of 
Evansville started a campaign to do something about 
“priorities unemployment” in the Middle West. The 
Mayor said he agreed that defense must come first even 
if it hurt non-defense industries. But he added that 
every effort should be made by the Government to save 
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the thousands of little businessmen, 
whose plants give work to millions of 
persons. If these little industries cannot 
go on SE non-defense goods, the 
Mayor argued, they should be given 
defense work to do. 

“Empty stomachs, empty pocket- 
books, idle men on the streets,.’ the 
Mayor warned, “are not going to help 
us rearm for the defense of democracy. 
Patriotism and national unity are not 
going to thrive on unemployment. ang 


The Problem 


At about the same time, President 
Roosevelt was studying reports that 75 
per cent of Army and Navy defense 
contracts had been given to only 56 
large corporations. The President began 
asking some questions: Why have so 
many contracts gone to a few big cor- 
porations? And why haven't these big 
corporations given sub-contracts to lit- 
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called for “all out” production of de- 
fense supplies for our Army and Navy, 
and for Britain and other friendly na- 
tions. The SPAB was set up to control 
raw materials and give defense indus- 
tries the right of way over non-defense 
industries. The little businessmen who 
had been making money on non-defense 
goods suddenly found themselves cut 
off from materials by “priorities” rules. 


The Answer 


In answer to pleas for Government 
action, President Roosevelt established 
a new Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion in the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Its Director is Floyd B. Od- 
lum, a New York businessman who is 
known for his ability to doctor sick cor- 
sare Mr. Odlum now is the doctor 
or little businessmen. His OPM Divi- 
sion has the power to break up large 
Army and Navy contracts into smaller 





SMALL INDUSTRY 
RUNS 4 OUT OF 5 


EMPLOYS A ONE 





INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


OUT OF EVERY FIVE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


SMALL INDUSTRY covers plants whose products were valued below $250,000 in 1937. 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 












tle businessmen? (Under this system, 
a big corporation with a contract to 
make tanks, would give little business- 
men sub-contracts to make various 
parts of the tank. Then all the parts 
would be shipped to the corporation’s 
plant to be assembled. ) 

These answers were given to the 
President: During 1940 and early 1941 
non-defense business was good. Work- 
ers had plenty of money to spend and 
they were spending it freely on auto- 
mobiles, ‘househol equipment, -and 
other everyday needs. So little business- 
men kept busy on non-defense work 
and let big business handle defense 
contracts. 

Big corporations were slow fo split 
up their contracts among scores of little 
sub-contractors. If they did this they 
would be responsible for the sub-con- 
tractor’s mistakes, and would have to 
ae time showing him how to pro- 

uce the things needed. 

Then in August, 1941, the President 


Pictograph Corp 


sub-contracts for little industries to 
handle. 

Mr. Odlum’s Division is setting up 43 
field offices throughout the country to 
help little businessmen get defense 
work. These offices will explain the “bits 
and pieces” system of producing de- 
fense equipment. For instance, each bit 
or piece of a machine gun or tank will 
be labeled and put on exhiBition. The 
little businessman can study this ex- 
hibit, see with his own eyes just what 
is wanted, and recognize the “bits and 
pieces” of a machine gun that he is 
able to make in his factory. 

The OPM’s Contract Distribution Di- 
vision will follow up these exhibits b 
pone little businessmen in touch wit 

ig businessmen who have defense 
contracts. This plan has been work- 
ing well in recent weeks. There is. one 
example of a little businessman who 
made cigarette lighters. He could get 
no more materials to produce this non- 
defense article. But 5PM officials put 





him in touch with an automatic-switch 
maker who gave him a sub-contract to 
make parts for his switches. And the 


rised to find 
plant was 


little businessman was s 
that the automatic-switc 
only two blocks away. 


“Dr.” Odlum’s First Case 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, was the first 
case of “priorities unemployment” han- 
dled by “Dr.” Odlum. Manitowoe’s fac- 
tories had been busy on aluminum 
cooking utensils until airplane factories 
were given first call on supplies of this 
scarce metal. The biggest utensil com- 

any in Manitowoc had to discharge 

If of its 2,600 workers, and other 
companies prepared to shut down. 
Then Mr. Odlum’s OPM Division got 
busy. 

At Mr. Odlum’s request the Army 
gave the Aluminum Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company of Manitowoc a $987,000 
contract for canteens, cups, and meat 
cans. 

Latest reports show that the OPM’s 
“spread the work” program is making 
excellent progress in other towns men- 
aced by “priorities mpg: Pegi! But 
there is another side to this “spread the 
work” program that is just as important. 
Little it 03 may need defense con- 
tracts. But America’s defense program 
also needs little business, and needs it 
badly. Here is to 

More guhs, tanks, planes, and ships 
must be produced immediately or Brit- 
ain and, Russia cannot stop Hitler. 
We've already turned out a fot of de- 
fense supplies. But this is but “a drop 
in the bucket” compared to what is 
needed. Our big defense industries are, 
however, jammed with defense orders. 
They cannot increase production until 
they get more machine tools. These 
tools are more important than tanks or 
airplanes, because they are the ma- 
chines that make all other machines. 


Little, But Important 


Defense officials say we cannot afford 
to wait while the over-worked machine 
tool industry turns out more tools for 
our big defense industries. And they 
add that we don’t have to wait. Sur- 
veys have proved that less than half 
the machine tools in the nation’s fac- 
tories are being used full time. The big 
industries may be busy. But there are 
thousands of small plants throughout 
the country that have idle machine 
tools. And many of these small plants 
are menaced by “priorities unemploy- 
ment.” 

‘Accordingly, the OPM’s “spread the 
work” program not only will hel small 
non-defense industries. But it speed 


up lagging defense production by put- 

ting of idle machine tools to 

work in on plant in every town 
country. 


and city in 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


won at Quebec and recognized 

by the Treaty of Paris of 1763, 
brought glory and territory to Eng- 
land. But it brought new problems, 
too. What was to be done with the 
new territories that Britain had ac- 
quired? How were the far-flung 
frontiers to be defended, the affairs 
of numerous and warlike Indian 
tribes administered, the vast lands 
west of the mountains disposed of, 
the sixty or seventy thousand French 
Canadians governed? Above all, 
where was the money to come from 
that would be required to administer 
this great Empire? 

The history of the period trom 
1763 to 1789 can be considered 
pretty much as a unit. The central 
problem of that period was the prob- 
lem of imperial organization. To this 
problem British statesmen addressed 
themselves, but in vain. The Ameri- 
can Revolution is a monument to the 
failure of the British to solve the 
problem of organizing an empire. 
After 1776 the Americans inherited 
the problem. During the troublous 
vears of the Revolution and the criti- 
cal years of the Confederation, they 
tried to solve it in turn. In 1787 they 
finally succeeded: the Northwest 
Ordinance and the Federal Constitu- 
tion did discover a new way in 
which an enipire could be organized 
and governed. 

We should have sonie sympathy 
with the efforts of British statesmen, 
suddenly confronted with vast prob- 
lems which they did not understand. 
No other nation had a more enlight- 
ened colonial or imperial policy. No 
other nation had quite the problem 
of dealing with different national 
and racial elements that the English 
had. Yet we must realize, too, that 
their failure is evidence of a want 
of statesmanship, of imagination, of 
courage, on the part of the men who 
guided the destinies of the Empire 
at this critical time. : 

For the first thought of the British 


Te British victory over France, 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


statesmen was to “tighten uP the 
reins of Empire.” They decided that 
organization must be more efficient. 
They decided to send additional sol- 
diers to America to safeguard the 
frontiers. They decided to raise part 
of the cost of this military establish- 
ment by taxes on the colonies. They 
decided that there should be an end 
to the easy-going commercial policy 
of the past, and that the trade and 
navigation laws should be strictly en- 
forced. They decided that the west- 
ern lands should be closed, tempor- 
arily, to settlement. And these de- 
cisions were all made in London. 





The Spirit of 
Independence 











That was the rub. They were not 
made in consultation with the Amer- 
ican leaders, nor was American co- 
operation enlisted. 

Americans, long accustomed to the 
easy-going ways of British imperial 
administration, naturally resented 
the new efficiency. Navigation laws 
had not, in the past, been enforced; 
access to western lands had been 
free to all who cared to risk the ef- 
fort; and no British government had 
ever tried to levy direct taxes. So 
Americans rejected the British plans 
and flouted the new laws. But they 
did not admit that their action was 
lawless and violent. On the contrary 
they took the position that the new 
acts of Parliament were themselves 
lawless; that Parliament, in attempt- 
ing to levy taxes, was exceeding its 
powers. 

So, actually, though the occasion 
for the conflict between colonies 
and mother country was economic, 
the real issue was one of political 
principle. Did Parliament have the 
authority to tax the American colo- 


\ “ We. \ 


nies? Did it — as stated in the notori- 
ous Declaratory Act—have “full 
power and authority to make laws 
and statutes ...to bind the colo- 
nies and people of America ... in all 
cases whatsoever’? To this question 
Americans returned an unmistakable 
“No.” 

A century and a half earlier one 
of the first settlers in Virginia had 
written, “We hope to plant a nation, 
where none before hath stood.” That 
hope had been largely realized. 
There had grown up, in the thirteen 
American colonies, a new nation — a 
nation as yet unrecognized, unaware, 
even, of its own strength and charac- 
ter, Its inhabitants were not merely 
transplanted Englishmen; they were 
Americans — born here, for the most 
part. They had developed their own 
institutions, social and economic and 
political. There had flourished here 
a social democracy unknown in Eng- 
land. There had developed here a 
degree of economic equality strange 
to the Old World. There had grown 
up here new ideas and attitudes to- 
ward government, new administra- 
tive institutions. Culturally, too, 
America was growing up—in the 
realm of social relations, of religion, 
of politics, of the domestic arts and, 
architecture. 

Now, two million strong, inhabit- 
ing the most favored land on the 
globe, socially healthy, economically 
self-efficient, with their own princi- 
ples of government, long accustomed 
to independence, freedom, and lib- 
erty, looking westward rather than 
eastward for the future, Americans 
were confronted with the announce- 
ment that they were to be in all 
things, subordinate to the British 
power. A faraway legislature, not of 
their own choosing, could bind them 
in all laws and regulations. Was it 
any wonder that they repudiated 
such notions? Or that, when the is- 
sue was forced, they took arms in 
defense of their liberties and de- 
manded their independence? 


See 
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Recruits being examined by an army 
physician. Of first million men called, 
400,000 were found physically. unfit. 


A YEAR IN THE ARMY 








wide World 


& IHESE are ominous days—days 
whose swift and shocking de- 


velopments force every neu- 

tral nation to look to its defenses in 

the light of new factors.” So ni 
t 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
a message to the Congress of the 
United States, May 16, 1941. And 
these “ominous days” present a pic- 
ture of ruthless, brutal aggression 
where the rights and liberties of in- 
offensive peoples have been des- 
troyed. 

And if the dictators prevail, if they 
win control, what can we expect of 
the future? What will happen to our 
democratic way of life? On the one 
hand we may choose the demo- 
cratic ideal with its stress on the be- 
lief that the individual citizen is the 
basic thing in our society; that his 


Keystone View Co 


German parachute soldier poised for 
leap. Military training of youth has built 
most powerful fighting machine in world. 


welfare and happiness are important; 
that Christian humanitarianism is not 
an empty phrase but a real and living 
symbol of the best in mankind. On 
the other hand, we have the alter- 
native of brute force as the dominant 
characteristic of a new philosophy. 
The State, representing the will of 
the ‘Leader, must be served by the 
people with blind obedience. Free- 
dom of speech, of assembly, and 
even of life itself are discarded. 
Every man, woman and child must 
live and die for the Leader. 

Is it possible for these two philos- 
ophies of life to meet and mingle 
in the present shrunken world? 

One need not wonder, therefore, 
at the reasons for the selection of 
the current High School question 
by the National University Extension 
Association and the state leagues for 
their debate topic. The problem, in 
other words, poses two questions: 
Should we prepare? and, How shall 
we prepare to meet the present and 
future crisis? 


Analysis of the Question 


If we follow the Selective Service 
Act, the term “every” would mean that 
all citizens, except conscientious ob- 
jectors, must serve when called. 

The standards used by the Army 
should determine the meaning of the 
term “able-bodied.” “Citizens” would 
mean all men, including those who have 
taken out their first citizenship papers. 
The term “United States,” of course, 
would include the forty-eight states, 
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RESOLVED: That every able- 
bodied citizen of the United 
States should be required to 
have one year of military 
training before attaining the 
present draft age. 


By Thomas A. Rousse 
Professor of Speech, Director of Debate 
The University of Texas 


although there is some reason to ex- 
tend its meaning to take in the posses- 
sions. “Required” obviously means that 
the training will be compulsory for all 
citizens. The term “one year,” however, 
may be taken to mean one complete 
calendar year, or two, six-month train- 
ing periods, or even four, three-month 
training periods. The argument here 
would center around the relative merits 
of the time spent in training. 

Under “military training,” as con- 
ceived in the present question, the 
term would imply full-time military 
training, and would exclude “academic 
training” by the United States Army 
or under R. O. T. C. or C. M. T. C. 

As all debaters know, any discussion 
of a proposition of policy calls for cer- 
tain admissions to be made by both 
sides. The admitted points are taken 
as the basis of argument that is to fol- 
low. The first and foremost admission 
indicated here is that we want to pre- 
serve our democratic way of life. 


Permanent Policy? 


Another assumption underlining the 

uestion under consideration is that we 
should adopt military training as. a 
permanent policy. The debaters, in 
other words, should assume that the 
present Selective Service Act is a tem- 
porary measure to meet the present 
emergency and could operate within 
the plan advocated by the affirmative. 
Stated differently, the present situation 
simply indicates a need for the present 
Selective Service plan but it also calls 
for a more comprehensive, permanent, 
set-up for the future. 


The Affirmative 


The manpower of the United States 
should be prepared physically and 
morally for war service. 

Living as we do today in a world 
where two-thirds of the nations are at 
war, it is imperative, according to the 
affirmative, t the manpower of the 
United States should be made ready 
for all eventualities. Our present un- 
preparedness and the rush with which 
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High School Question 


we are now trying to meet an emer- 
gency, Clearly indicates that we should 
also plan for the future. To bring the 
situation down to the present day, we 
may listen with profit to William C. 
Bullitt, United States Ambassador to 
France, when, in his Report to the 
American People, he says: “It is clear as 
anything on this earth that the United 
States will not go to war, but it is 
equally clear that war is coming 
toward the Americas.” 

Lessons of the Last War: The last 
World War found us pitiably unpre- 
pared and we had to Bey a severe price 
in men and money. r present emer- 
gency is another example of the dire 
need for a long range plan of military 
training. We raised an army of four 
inillion men during the last war, but 
all authorities are agreed that the train- 
ing of the officers and men was not the 
inost desirable kind.. 

An English Lesson: England’s plight 
is a vivid example of the absence of 
military training before the war started. 
{re we willing to pay the price the 
English are paying today for their lack 
of preparedness? 

How Large an Army? The size of an 
umy is a relative matter and depends 
upon the use to which it is to be put. 
the point to be stressed here, however, 
is its preparation and _ availability. 
\uthorities are not entirely agreed 
about the size. Under present world 
conditions, however, the only sensible 
thing left for us is to prepare our man- 
power for any emergency. 

The Plan: The affirmative contend 
that all men below the draft age should 
be required to have one year of military 
training, except those who are con- 
scientious objectors and can prove their 
belief. .The age, apparently, would 
range from eighteen to twenty years. 
If the draft age is reduced, the range 
‘£ ages under consideration would: be 
reduced, and vice versa. The present 
discussion considers the present Selec- 
tive Service Law temporary, while the 
plan advocated by the affirmative looks 
to the future as well as the present 
needs of the country. If the plan sug- 
gested here had been in operation for 
severdl years, the present selective 
service law would not be necessary 
today. Therefore, there is really no 
conflict involved here between the two 
plans, since the one suggested calls 
for a permanent policy. ; 

One Year Service: Military authori- 
ties contend. that one year is the mini- 
mum time necessaty to train the men. 
There may be some disagreement, 





Marine practicing landing from, boats 
in surf. Skill of troops, not size, may be 
the answer to our defense problem. 


however, on the question of splitting 
the year into two or more periods. It 
would be up to the debater to study 
the reports of various authorities on the 
advisability of one complete year of 
military training or two periods of six 
months each. The main objection to 
an entire year is primarily economic, 


_ and it’s doubtful whether the savings 


would compensate for the loss of better 
training made possible only under the 
complete year plan. 

Benefits of Plan: For the nation, a 
policy of permanent military training 
would enable the government to have 
a reservoir of properly trained, physi- 
cally fit, men ready for immediate 
service. Furthermore, having trained 
the men at an early age, the govern- 
ment would have available a substan- 
tial group over a much longer period 
of time. 

For the Men: No less authority than 
General John J. Pershing, in a letter to 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, July 3, 1940, stated that universal 
military training “would be productive 
of great benefit to the youth of ‘the 
nation, both as citizens and as prospec- 
tive soldiers.” He pointed out that 
“such training would develop respect 
for constituted authority,” improve 
their general health, and promote de- 
mocracy by “bringing into intimate 
contact and on equal footing young 
men in all walks of life. Moreover, it 
might well be the determining factor 
in helping us out of war.” 

Another advantage of the proposed 
plan would be the minimum Biotic 
it would cause for the individual in his 
educational plans or earning opportuni- 
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Mechanized war calls for trained me- 
chanics able to make extensive repairs 
to complicated equipment right in field. 
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ties. For those who are planning ad- 
vanced education, it is presumed that 
the year of training would come after 
graduation from high school and before 
college matriculation. Consequently, the 
amount of inconvenience would be 
much less under the proposed plan than 
is the case today. 


The Negative 


Opponents to permanent military 
training approach the problem from 
various and distinctly separate points 
of view. For example, one group con- 
tends that we do not need permanent 
conscription in the United States, be- 
cause there is no fear of invasion from 
our neighbors or from other nations. 
Furthermore, the distance separating 
the United States from the various 
theatres of war is a severe handicap for 
possible enemies to overcome in a short 
time. Consequently, the United States 
would have sufficient time to prepare, 
and repel, any possible attack. It is 

(Concluded on page 16) 
































































PAN-AMERICANA ¢ 


! Does the agreement mean that all the 
everyone METI MLLAICLLA ctfencces between Merico and the United 
in Scholastic , States have been settled forever? Not at 
all. eee ee 
; ; *” Mexico is the nearest of all our Latin le asaw ill distrust us. 
© Mexico and the United American neighbors. That makes it, in O What it does mean is that both govern- 
States Discuss a Deal many ways, one of the most important. ments realize that if they do not hang to- 
This is icularly true in a critical time gether they may hang separately. There 
like the present. A hostile Mexico could are many Nazi agents in Mexico. If we 


HE governments of Mexico and the 
"Fy vans States are arranging a set- 
tlement of their differences. 

These are the main points of the 
proposed accord: 

(1) Mexico agrees to pay $9 million 
cash to the American oi] companies 
whose properties were seized in 1938. 
This the Mexicans call “a deposit” or 
payment on account. They are willing 
to discuss further payments later. 

(2) The United States will agree to 
buy silver from Mexico. Silver is one of 
Mexico’s principal exports. This ar- 
rangement will help Mexican finances. 

(3) The United States will help 
“stabilize” the Mexican peso. That 
means that the two countries will see 
to it that the peso is always worth the 
same amount of American money. This 
will make it easier to do business. 


interfere @ great deal with our defense 
preparations. A triendly Mexico, on the 
other hand, can be most helpful to us. The 
new agreement shows that Mexico means 
to be friendly 

~ Relations. between Mexico and the 
United States have not been too good in 
recent years 

~ Ever since the Mexican War the ple 
of Mexico have disliked and toned thete 
powerful neighbor to the north. They have 
not forgotten that conquest, nor the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz by the U. S. Navy 
in 1914. When Lazaro Cardenas became 
President of Mexico in 1934, he put into 
effect many anti-foreign policies. He seized 
large tracts of land owned by American 
capitalists and distributed it among the 
Mexican peasants. In 1938 the Mexican 
government took over, without paying for 
them, all the oil wells owned by te ers. 
It claimed that this black gold beneath the 
soil of Mexico belonged by right to the 
Mexican people. 



























































did not show a friendly attitude toward 
a these fifth columnists might run 
wild. 

“ The Mexicans in their turn realize that 
they need our friendship. We can protect 
them against attack. And by lending them 
money and buying their goods we can save 
them from suffering because of the loss of 
thee trade connections with Europe. 


@ Honduran Hero 


When the independence of Central 
America was proclaimed in 1821 young 
Francisco Morazan was working in the 
office of a notary public in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. He began almost immedi- 
ately to play a prominent part in the 
politics of his country. Today he is 
considered by many historians to be 
Centra] America’s outstanding hero. 

Morazan was born in Tegucigalpa in 





wo years later he returned to be- 
come President of Costa Rica. He be- 
gan to try to build up the confederation 
again. But his enemies started a revolu- 
tion and captured him. He was shot. 








(4) Mexico will pay cash for tarm ” American oi] companies objected to this, October of 1792. “He was destined by = 
: . of course. And our government backed ature to play a 
meee — by Americans which ‘hes them up It agreed that Mexico had the rominent part in 
- vi Th ss a cere right to seize the oi) wells, but it insisted . life,” writes Mig. Is 
di (5) The Unit States will lend that they should be paid for. The two uel Morazan. “His Eu 
Eh Mexico $30 million for road building. countries argued long, but could not get fine figure. his In 
bi Completion of the Mexican section of together on a settlement. perro Nut frm ve 
the Pan American Highway is one of “Then last year General Manuel Avila gicnosition. h i $ 
the things this money will be used tor. Camacho was elected President of Mexico with and sient: 
The agreement has not yet been He was less radical than President Car- ful t 8 t ga 
signed as this is written. The Mexican denas. He indicated that he would be rahe Yank, Sp Ra \ po 
. friendly both to American business- his frank expres- \ na 
and United States governments are sat- pe to the United States aoe sion, his unusual ‘ 
isfied with it. But the American oi] com- Negotiations began which led to the pres. __ intelligence, _ his zZil 
poe still a ee ““~ their ent settlement. kindliness, won MORATAN ol 
ost properties are worth much more. i i i | 
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ard Oil Company of New Jersey says fhemten’s Mashens! Pit publics of Central America were united : 
that this settlement “would sacrifice the see Hemera vans Sue in a confederation called the United = 
pneigies of international law by which mpg mind Boy, Sage Provinces of Central America. There 
the safety of foreign investments against "een: |” were two political parties at that time. ‘ 
confiscation depends. The federal government was controlled by 
Three Lions by the Conservative party. But Hon- 7° 
duras had a Liberal government. B 
In 1827 President Arce sent an army ~ 
into Honduras to overthrow the Lib- p= 
erals. Morazan took command of the 
Honduran forces. He defeated the Con- h 
servatives and in 1830 became himself 
head of the confederation. 
During his nine years in office Mora- 
zan introduced many liberal social re- 
forms. But he was under constant at- 
tack from the Conservatives. By 1839 
they had not only defeated Morazan S 
but .had broken up the confederation P 
altogether. Morazan went into exile. 
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” Married women in Spanish countries i 
ms sometimes drop their maiden names and i 
0- use simply their husband’s name, as i 
re women do in this country. But more 
ve often they add to their own their hus- 
rd band’s name and use that. 
m 
he ° ° 
at “ Big-Hearted Indians 
ct 
m Science has discovered that there are 
e millions of big-hearted Indians living on 
of the high, wild slopes of the Andes. And 
when science says “big-hearted” it 
means “big-hearted.. These peoples’ 
hearts are actually much larger in size 
than those of ordinary people. 
1 These “stratosphere men” were de- 
scribed for the first time by Dr. Carlos 
P a, Monge of the University of San Marcos 
. A PR in Lima, Peru. 
: , we call soceer, ame is the tamily name. First and Their blood is thicker than ours, he 
middle names may mean anything or said, and there are chemical dif- 
nothing. Spanish-speakin le some- ferences in it. Their hearts are larger. 
Basketball Goes South “times ae "the pie ieee But more Their lungs have more air nea. 
i They call it “futbol” in South Amer- often than not they put the last name Their pulses are slower, and even hard 
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ica. But it’s just as popular a game there 
as tootball is in the United States. 

South American football, however, 
is not the same kind as ours. It’s the 
European kind—what we call soccer. 
In Argentina and Brazil it is played 
very widely 

But there is one North American 
game that has caught on in Latin Amer 
ica. That is basketball. The Spanish 
name for it 1s “baloncesto.” 

A writer in the Buenos Aires maga- 
zine, Mundo Argentino, in fact, com. 
plains that basketball is getting too pop- 
ular. “Football is disappearing for lack 
ot players,” he says. They are lackin 
because they are playing basketball 
instead. 

In the past five years, the article 
states, 683 listed players gave up foot. 
ball. In the same period 1,664 new 
basketball players were registered. 
Basketball was introduced in Argentina 
twenty years ago. In 1931 there were 
52 basketball clubs in Argentina, 183 
teams and 1,484 players. By 1940 these 
had increased to 133 clubs, 481 teams 
and 3,848 players 


What's in a Name? 


If John Jones Smith were to go to 
South America, the people there would 
probably call him “Mr. Jones.” Or per- 
haps “Mr. Jones Smith.” Unless they 
knew English they would never think 
of calling him “Mr. Smith.” 

The Spanish way of forming per- 
sonal names is different-from ours, and 
quite complicated. In English the last 





in the middle, then attach another name 
at the end. It may be their mother’s 
maiden name. Sometimes it is the name 
ot an estate or something of that sort. 
In any case. the person is called by his 
middle name or by both the last names 
together, never by the last alone 

Carlos Sanchez Malaga, tor example. 
is the son of Manuel Sanchez and Casil- 
da Malaga. He is called Senior Sanchez 
or Senor Sanchez Malaga. not Senior 
Malaga. Sometimes the two names are 
joined by “y’ (and) For instance, 
Francisco Falquez » Ampiiero is the 
son of Francisco Falquez and Rosamira 
Ampiéero. 

























exercise does not speed them up much. 

It is just as difficult for these strato- 
sphere men to get along in the lowlands 
as it would be for us to live 15,000 feet 
up. Many of them come down off the 
mountains to work every year But after 
about three months they always go back 
home When some of these Indians 
were made to fight in the lowlands in 
the Chaco war betweer. Bolivia and 
Paraguay, Dr. Monge declares, low al- 
titude “killed more people than the 
enemy’s bullets.” 

Dr. Monge suggests that these In- 
dians (he says there are about 12 mil- 
lion of them) have physical qualities 
which would be useful to an aviator. 
Peruvian aviators, he says, fly over the 
Andes continuously at more than 15,- 
000-foot altitudes. 
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Debate 


(Concluded from page 13) 


unnecessary for us, therefore, to have 
a large army. 

Against Conscription on Principle: An- 
other group oppose a permanent policy 
of military training because it is against 
the principle of conscription. Arguments 
elicited by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, in July, 1940, are that 
democracy is impossible under a system 
of general conscription. Too, military 
training not only interrupts the normal 
education of the men, but it does not 
produce good characters. Compulsion, 
in short, is definitely unAmerican and 
will destroy the civil liberties of the 
people. Conscription is never justified. 

A third point of view, less extreme 
than the “no conscription, whatever the 
cost” group, takes the position that 
there is no real threat of invasion and, 
consequently, no justification for the 
adoption of a permanent plan of con- 


scription.. Conscription is not i un- 
Christian, say this third group, but a 
dangerous instrument in the hands of 
the ruling class. Norman Thomas, ap- 
pearing before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, July, 1940, stated 
the position of this group when he 
said: 

“The greatest danger is not conquest 
by Hitler, but the adoption of Hitlerism 
in the name of democracy. Conscrip- 
tion, whatever may be the hopes and 
intentions of some of its present sup- 
porters, in a nation potentially as 
powerful and aggressive as ours, is a 
road leading straight to militarism, 
imperialism, and ultimately to Ameri- 
can fascism and war.” 

The final and probably the strongest 
contention by a negative group is to 
admit the need as proposed by the 
affirmative, although some modification 
might be indicated. The arguments of 
the negative. therefore, must center 
around a criticism of the affirmative’s 





A. WHO’S WHO? 

Before each name in column A 
place the letter of the matching de- 
scription in column B. There will be 
one left over. 

Column A 
. ——Manuel Avila Camacho 
. —Floyd B. Odlum 
—-Francisco Morazan 
—Louis D. Brandeis 
—Semyon Timoshenko 
——Amulfo Arias 
—John Curtin 
—George S. Viereck 
——Lazaro Cardenas 
. ——William H. Dress 


Column B 
a. Director, Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, OPM. om 

. Supreme Court Justice, deceased. 

». President of Mexico. 

. Commander of Central* Russian 
armies. 

. Premier of Australia.. © 

. Head of Central American Con- 
federacy, 1830-39. 

g. Commander of armies of Lenin- 

ad. 

h. ys citizen, apologist for 
Nazis. 

i. Deposed President of Panama. 

j. Former president of Mexico respon- 
sible for expropriation of American 
oil properties. g 

. Leader of campaign for “little busi- 
ness,” Mayor of Evansville, Ind. 


B. LITTLE BUSINESS 

Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 

1. Three metals which are denied 
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What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


to many non-defense industries are: 
. , and 

2. The effect of these shortages on 
labor is to Game “22 * 

3. Evansville, Dayton, Grand Rap- 
ids, and Los Angeles have been forced 
to lay off workers in the —____—_ 
industry. 

4. Reports to President Roosevelt 
in September showed that 56 large 
corporations had received —___—% 
of Army and Navy defense contracts. 

4. Machines which make machines 
are called 


C. COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Circle the A if you agree with the 
statement, D if you disagree. 

1.A D A large army and navy 
form the best guarantee of peace. 

2. A. D_ If the pacifists had let 
us alone, we would have been pre- 
pared for war. 

3. A’ D_ Disarmament will be 
necessary after this war. 

4.A D Militarism is a major 
cause of war. 

5. A D_ There has never been a 
good war or a bad peace. 

6. A D Human nature will al- 
ways find ways to carry on war. 

7. A D If we must have war, 
every man and boy should be trained. 

8. A D If we must have war, 
we should havea small, highly trained 
professional army. 

9.A D The principle of con- 
scription is undemocratic. 

10.A D Our arm¥ should be 
trained to match or beat any other 
army in the world. 














plan of permanent 

negative thinks that co cer- 
tainly is not the remedy for the agreed 
need. “The hed tilly’ fe lie aipibenice 
pilots, and specidlists in various me- 
chanical and scientific fields. You can- 
not train several million men within 
a year and have a highly efficient, 
mechanized army. The tive plan 
is not only a costly and inefficient way 
to raise a good army, but such a force 
will fail to meet the known and un- 
known needs of the present and the 
future. But what, if anything, can be 
suggested as a substitute proposal? 

A Negative Counter Plan: The pro- 
ponents of a negative counter plan 
usually set up a scheme with three dis- 
tinct elements in it. 

In the first place, a strong, two-ocean 
navy is recommended. In the second 
place, a highly trained and mechanized 
army must be set up. It is contended 
here that by increasing the base pay 
for the sailor and private to, say, $75.00 
per month, both services will be able 


~ to recruit a sufficient number of men. 


With a strong enlisted army* and 
navy, the third element of the negative 
plan calls for training of the men within 
the present educational frame work. 
Stated differently, the negative would 
extend and enlarge the R. O. T. C. 
units and have each high’ school and 
college in the country set up courses 
in military science. All students would 
receive military training during their 
high school and college days. Conse- 
quently, men would receive training 
gradually and over a period of several 
years. 

Many advantages are claimed for this 
plan. The highest degree of efficiency 
could be achieved. The increased pay 
will attract enough men to give the 
United States a standing army of five 
hundred thousand and a_ two-ocean 
navy second to none. These would be 
sufficient as a defensive force. In addi- 
tion to the professional army, there 
would be a large reservoir of physically 
fit and well trained men who could be 
used in an emergency. 

One of the outstanding advantages 
of the present negative plan is that the 
educational progress of the men would 
not be disrupted. Education and mili- 
tary training would go on together. 

Finally, the negative plan will not 
only supply the country with trained 
individuals but it will perform this 
task at a much reduced cost. 

(It is needless to point out that the 
foregoing discussion did not attempt to 
present all of the pro and_con arguments 
on military training. Only the most ob- 
vious contentions are noted in the hope 
that the debater will find a lead to an 
extensive and exhaustive study of this 
most interesting topic.) 

(Reading List in Teachers’ Edition. ) 
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CHARACTERS 

FRED SAUNDERS 

AGNES. SAUNDERS 

Bup 

BILLY 

RuBy 

Time: The Present. A Tuesday eve- 
ning. 7:45 P.M. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glen- 
view, a small American city. The Glen- 
view Business Men's Association meets 
every other Tuesday, and for these im- 
portant occasions one of the members 
is selected to make a speech. Tonight 
the honor has been‘bestowed upon Mr. 
Fred Saunders. 

Scene: The Saunders’ living room, 
pleasant, comfortably furnished. Against 
the right wall stands a large old-fash- 
ioned desk. Upstage center is a fire- 
place, and Fred Saunders, fully cogni- 
zant of the honor that has been be- 
stowed upon him, stands in-front of it 
inspecting himself in the mirror which 
hangs over the mantel. Fred is like your 
next-door neighbor. Now and then his 
family seems to “get his goat,” but most 
of the time a dry sense of humor comes 
to his and their rescue. 

Agnes, his wife, sits in a chair at 
right, dividing her attention between 
some sort of sewing and the grimaces 
Fred is making in the mirror. When 
Agnes seems most serious, she may be 
kidding. It isa whimsical streak that 
after eighteen years still baffles her hus- 
band at times. On the floor downstage 
left sits Billy, eight years old and a 
regular boy, bouncing a ball with one 
hand, ~ 

After Fred has looked at himself for 
a moment, lifting an eyebrow here and 
a nostril there, he turns and. speaks to 
his wife. 


Frep: Well, Agnes, how do I look? 

Acnes: Oh, in general, like Fred 
Saunders . . . but why are you making 
those faces? 

Buty (Looking up): I know why, 
Mom. 

Acngs (All interest): Do you, Billy? 
... Why? 

Buy: He's looking like a man going 
to make a ‘speech. They always make 
funny faces. 

Acngs: Oh . : . Well, do be careful, 


UNACCUSTOMED 


By Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen 


Fred. I’m afraid I couldn’t keep on lov- 
ing you if your face were to stay that 
way .. . Hum-m, I wonder if I could 
make a face like that. (She tries, screw- 
ing her face up.) 

Buty (Grinning): You better be 
careful, Pop. You've got Mom doing it. 

Frep (Looking stern): I'm not mak- 
ing faces. I’m gripping my audience. 
You've got to arrest their attention. 

AcNEs: Well, they'll be arresting you, 
Fred, if you look like that . . .(He 
takes no notice and pounds his chest a 
little.) And now, what’s the matter— 
have you got a cough? 

Frep: No. Why? 

Acnes: You keep pounding your 
chest. 

Frep (Patiently explaining): That, 
Agnes, is a gesture. 

AcnEs: Hmmm-m, I s’pose you do 
have to have gestures. “Suit the action 
to the word, the. word to the action.” 
William Shakespeare! 

Frep (Getting into the spirit of the 
thing): A speech without appropriate 
gestures is blah! . . . Fred Saunders! 
(He is walking up and down the room 
as though already on the speaker's 
platform. ) 

AcnEs: Hmm-m. All speeches are 
blah! . . . Agnes Saunders! . . . And as 
long as you're worrying about how you 
look, why in the world are you wearing 
that bilious-looking tie? (She rises, goes 
to him, and as he stops pacing, care- 
f lifts the tie out of his vest front 
and shudders a little.) 

Frep: Did you by any chance say 
bilious-looking? 

Acnes: Yes, I did! You'd think you 
didn’t have any ties. What happened 
to that lovely one I gave you for 
Christmas? , 

Frep (Drily): It happens to, be 
around my neck. This is it. 





NOTICE 


For permission to produce _ this 
play, write to the One Act Play 
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“That, Agnes, is a gesture.” 


Acnes (Laughing): Oh, yes, I re- 
member now. There was a mix-up. 
Uncle Jasper was meant to get this 
one. (She goes back and sits down.) 

Buy (A little surprised): Don't 
you like Uncle Jasper, Mom? 

Acnes (Caught in her own trap): 
Why, yes. What do you mean? Of 
course, I like Uncle Jasper—and why, 
that tie really isn’t so bad. It—it sort of 
grows on you. 

Bitty (Laughing): Oh, yeah? Well, 
I hope it don’t grow on to you, Pop. 

Freo (A _ trifle irritably): Well, 
couldn’t we stop talking about it? I— 
I've got this speech on my mind — 

_ AGNEs: You aren’t nervous, are you, 
Fred? 

Frep: Of course not, but it’s getting 
late . . . I ought to be going. 

Acnes (Innocently): Oh, well, can 
we help? Billy, give your father a little 
push—get him started. 

Frep (Calmly but : emphatically): 
I'm waiting for Bud to get back with 


‘the car. He promised me faithfully he'd 


be back here by eight . . . What time 
is it now? 

Acnes (Turning to look at clock on 
desk): One minute to, but now don’t 
worry, Fred. Lots of things can happen 
in a minute. 

Bitty: Specially to Bud. He’s never 
on time—'cept when he’s going to meet 
his girl-friend! 

Acnes: Where did Bud go? The way 
he bolted his dinner and got out of here, 
you'd have thought I’d asked him to do 
the dishes. . 

Frep: He had to go to the school- 
house—something to x with the class 
newspaper. 

Bruty: That “ole” Senior Herald. 
Ever since they made him editor, that’s 
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‘ 
all he thinks about. I bet he'll be there 
all night, Pop! 

Acnes (Brightly): Then at least he'll 
be on time for school in the morning 
. . . Oh, I didn’t see the Herald this 
week—Bud usually brings a copy home. 

Buty: He’s got one in his room, 
Mom, but there's nothing in it—there 
never is. (The clock begins to strike 
eight.) 

Buty (So pleased): What'd I tell 
you, Pop? It’s eight o’clock and where’s 
Bud? (The front door is heard to open 
and close off and Bud enters right. He 
is nearly seventeen.) 

Bup: Where does it look like I am? 

AcneEs: Bud! (She gets up in mock 
surprise. Then sits down again and fans 
herself as if from shock.) Well, I don’t 
think surprises like this are good for 
me. Bud, are you sure youre all right? 

Bup: Of course, I am. 

Buty (Always the skeptic): Well, I 
bet there’s a catch to it somewhere! 

Bup: What is this? What’s all the fuss 
about? I suppose Billy’s been casting 
aspersions again. 

Buty: Listen to him — fifty cent 
words! 

Acngs: Yes, indeed. Better sell your 
father a couple, Bud. He’s got some 
dollar ninety-eight gestures to go with 
them. 

Frep (Drily again): Ha-ha . . . Now, 
it my family doesn’t mind, I'll take my- 
self and my gestures and my speech 
and depart, leaving you all to your own 
devices . . . Billy, it's time you were in 
bed. 

Bitty: Aw, gee, Pop— 

Acnes: Yes, Billy, you'd better run 
along—and Ruby’s getting the baby to 
sleep, so don’t make a noise. 

Bitty: Oh—all right . 
up from the floor.) 

Bun: Goodnight, Short Pants! 

Bitty: Hey, you—— 

AcNnEs: Now —now, you two— go 
along, Billy. 

Bitty: Okey . . . Goodnight, Mom. 
Goodnight, — 

Frep: Goodnight, Son. (Billy goes 
out, turning around long enough to 
make a face at Bud. In te meantime, 
Fred has walked right and is frantically 
pulling papers out of the pigeonholes in 
the desk.) 

Acnes: Fred, 1 thoughf you were 
going. What are you rummaging 
through that desk—— 

Frep: I’ve lost it! 

AcnEs: Your mind? 

Frep: No—my speech! 

Acnes: Fred, it is your mind! 

Frep: Please, Agnes, this is serious. 

Acnes: You're telling me? Bud, your 
father has lost his see} 

Frep: I have not. 


. (Getting 


Acngs: But Fred, then stop saying 
you've lost your speech. If you had, 
you wouldn’t be able to talk. 

Frep: It’s my written speech, the 
one I’ve got to give at the club in just 
a few minutes now! 

AcNnEs: But what do you need that 
for? Didn’t you memorize it? 

Frep: No, I didn’t want to tax my 
mind. I learned a few phrases of course, 
but I was going to read most of it. 
Now-—now, it’s gone. 

AcNes: Can’t you just do the ges- 
tures, Fred? (Fred only looks at her. 
He loves her,. but sometimes he can’t 
remember why.) 

Bun: Sure, Dad, start a new fak A 
speech without words—kind of modern- 
istic! 

Frep: If you think that comes under 
the head of helpful gatos it 
doesn’t . . . I've got to find it. Where's 
Ruby? 

AcngEs: You know as well as I do. 
Putting the baby: to bed. 

Frep (Bellowing): Ruby! . . . Ruby! 

Acnes (Rising): For goodness sakes, 
Fred— 

Frep: Ruby! (Ruby enters left. She 
is the colored maid—Iarge, usually smil- 
ing, but not at the moment. She shakes 
her finger at Fred.) 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Mistah Fred, 
does yo’ want to wake the dead? If 
yo knew what a time ah had gittin’ 
that chile to sleep—— 

Frep: Ruby, I've lost my speech! 

Rusy: Well, yo’ sho’ don’t sound lak 
it to me, Mistah Fred—way you're 
carryin’ on—— 

Acnes: That's what I said, Ruby, 
but he means his written speech. 

Frep: I’m to give it at the club, 
Ruby—it was right in this desk—— (He 
is standing, looking at the desk help- 
lessly.) ° 

Rusy (Crossing to desk): Well, did 
yo’ look in this bottom drawer, Mistah 
Fred? (She pulls it out. Of course, it 
sticks a little.) 

Rusy (Continuing): Theah’s a heap 
of things in hyeah—thumb tacks—“can- 
cellated” per shoe horn—— 

Frep: But not my speech. 

Acnes (Becoming interested): Look, 
Ruby, is that my number two knitting 
needle? 

Rusy: Laws, I bilieve it is, Mis 
Agnes. 

AcnEs: Now, isn’t that the strangest 
thing? I lost it over two weeks ago and 
I couldn’t imagine—it must have just 
slipped down—— 

Frep: Knitting needles! At this very 
moment the members of the G.B.M.A.— 

Acnes: The what, Fred? 

Frep: The Glenview Business. Men’s 
Association. At this very minute, the 
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members are filing in, singly and by 
two’s and three’s, and taking their 
places in the clubroom. They're wait- 
ing for me! 

Rusy: Now, don’t yo’ a gittin’ up- 
set, Mistah Fred. We got to git 
organized and hunt. I'll commence in 
the attic, and Bud hyeah kin start in 
the basement—— 

Acnes: And I'll go upstairs. If we 
turn the house inside out, maybe we'll 
find-all sorts of things—it’s a good idea. 
And by the way, while we're looking, if 


anyone comes across my fountain pen, 
let me know—I’ve been wanting it for 
months! 

Bup: And Ruby, you keep an eye 
peeled for my red turtle-neck sweater. 
The last I saw of it, it was in the attic. 

Rusy: All right then, Bud, but if yo’s 
gwine to the basement, and runs across 
that plug to ma wash tubs—— 

Frep (Carried away for a moment): 
And then there’s my favorite copy of—— 
(Remembering) Excuse me, but will 

ou all stop talking and realize that we 
aba time for a scavenger —' 
tonight I’ve got to make this speech. .. 
I cant sadcntud where it could have 
got to. I wrote it last week, rehearsed 
it—and put it right in this desk— 

Bup: Dad, I've got an idea. Maybe 
it isn’t as bad as you think. There’s 
nothing much to iaikdag a speech— 

Frep: Oh, is that so? 

Bup: Sure! As long as you sound as 
though you know what you're talking 
about, you can talk about anything. 
Just be definite! 

Frep (Sarcastically): Oh — just be 
definite. 

Bun: Yeah. It isn’t so much what you 
say that counts as the way you say it. 
It's your personality! 

Frep: You can have the personality 


—I want my speech! 

Bup: Why, I bet, Dad, that if you 
talked about the weather, and talked 
about it forcefully enough, people 
would listen. 

Frep: I’m sure that would prove most 
enlightening to the Business Men's 
Association. mu 
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AST AM... 


Acnes: Well, then, Fred, what were 
you going to talk about in the first 
place? Maybe if we knew that we could 
be more helpful. 

Frep: The title of my discourse is— 
or was—“The Single Tratk of the Eco- 
nomic Circle.” 

Rusy: What's that yo’ said, Mistah 
FredP : 

Frep: The Single Track of the Eco- 
nomic Circle. 





AGNEs: But that sounds rather silly. 
{ think we could get something better 
—— (Ruby has suddenly exited left.) 
Why, where’s Ruby going? 

Frep: I don’t know, and at the pres- 
ent moment, I don’t care. What am I 
going to do, a 

Acnes: Well, I—why not talk about 
something we could understand? 

Frep: Because, my dear, I’m. not 
making a fireside chat, and the mem- 
bers of the G. B. M. A. are quite capa- 
ble of understanding—— 

AcnEs: Now, don’t get annoyed, 
Fred. I only thought—— 

Bup: Dad, I've got another idea— 

Frep: Please, Bud, not another of 
your ideas right now. I've got to fihd 
that speech—— (Ruby enters). 

Rusy: I done found it—jes’ soon yo 
said that “e-economical” circle business, 
I knew ah’d seen it somewheahs when 
ah wuz dustin’—right hyeah in this 
newspapah. . . Look, Mistah Fred, on 
the front page—— i 

Frep: On the front page of the 
Senior Herald! 


Acnes: Well, don’t things turn up in - 


the most unexpected places? 

Frep: They certainly do. . . . So, 
Bud—you used my speech for an edi- 
torial in your school paper—— 

Bup (Confused): Why—why—yeah— 
it—it looks nice in print, doesn't it, Dad 
~and a headline, too. 

Acnes: Well, Fred, it seems you've 
been scooped—but you'll have a nice 
clear copy to read anyway—much eas- 
ier than your writing. 

Frep (Hanging on to himself with 
an effort): Oh, yes, yes — much easier. 
But unfortunately, most of the club 


members are fathers—their children go 
to school. Bud, I think there’s something 
I'd like to say to you—— 

Bup (On the spot. He fidgets): Well 
—er—gee, Dad, I’m sorry I got your 
speech by mistake—but with reporting 
and editing and all, I was rushed and 
kind of up against it for an editorial—— 

Frep: I see... 

Bup: Yeah—it’s a man-sized job run- 
ning the Herald and well— 

Frep: Yes, I understand. So you en- 
listed my help without asking me? 

Bup: Well, I saw those sheets of 
paper and read some of ‘em and it— 
well—— Economics is a live subject and 
—well—it looked so interesting— 

Frep: That’s something—it looked in- 
teresting. Thank you—thank you very 
much. I—I certainly appreciate that— 
and now—now possibly you can suggest 
a way of helping me in return—— (The 
phone rings.) 

Acnes: Ruby, answer the phone. It 
seems the men of the house are in con- 
ference. 

Rusy: Ya’s, Mis’ Agnes. (She crosses 
to desk. The phone rings again.) 
Shush up, “phome”—I’se comin’. . . 
(She sik up phone.) Saunders “res- 
eedence!” . . . Who's ‘at? . . . Mistah 
Saunders? . . . Yes, he’s hyeah.. . 
What's ’at? . . . Mistah Saunders, Jun- 
ior? . ... Oh, you mean Bud .. . he’s 
hyeah, too. Jus’ a minute. 

_ Bup: Who is it? : 

Rusy: How should ah know? 

Bup: Is——is it a girl? 

Rusy: No, suh, Mistah Romeo, it 
ain’t no girl. 5 

Bup (Goes to phone): Hello? .. . 
Who? . . . Oh, yes, sir — I’m the editor 
of the Senior Herald .. . Yes, sir... 
What? . . . You do? .. . Well, I — well 
just a minute, sir. . . (He turns, all 
excited.) Dad, listen, you know who’s 
on the phoné? The editor of the City 
Gazette! He’s seen the Herald. He likes 
my — I mean your — our editorial — 

Frep: (Wryly):; Our editorial. Nice 
of you to put it that way, Son. 

Bup: And he wants to reprint it in 
the Gazette! Biggest circulation in 
town! 

Frep (Surprised); He does? 

Bun: Yes. That’s something, isn’t it? 

Frep (Pleased too, now): It certainly 
is. . 
Bup: Well, shall I tell him to go 
ahead? 

Frep: Of course tell him to go 
ahead! Why; that’s an honor — 

Bup (Into phone): Hello — hello, sir 
. . . The—the Senior Herald will be— 
will be honored, sir, if you reprint that 
editorial .. . Yes, sir... And t you 
very much, sir. Goodbye. (Bud hangs 
up and turns to his father.) Gee Dad! 


Frep (Strutting about a little, his 
thumbs. in vest): Well, what do you 
think of that, Agnes? You said that was 
a silly speech—didn’t sound interesting. 
Now, it’s to be published all over town 
—yes, sir! I tell you—(The phone rings 
again.) ~ 

Bup: I'll get it . . . (He rushes to 
phone. Ruby, deciding she isn’t needed 
any longer exits left. Bud, into phone.) 
Hello? . . . Oh, just a minute . . . Dad, 
it—it’s the president of the Business 
Men’s Association . . . 

Frep (Back to earth): Oh... My 
speech . . . (He falls back into a chair.) 

ell, tell them I—I’ve just come down 
with—I’ve just come down with— 

Acnes: Down with nothing. Tell 
them the truth, Bud. Tell them your 
father is — speech—less! 

Bup (He hesitates for a moment, 
looking from his father to his mother 
and then plunges): I'm sorry sir, I—I 
don’t know quite what to say, but—there 
was an accident : .. no... no, he’s not 
hurt much — he'll be all right tomorrow, 
but he can’t come to the meeting — 
.. + Yes, sir, I'll tell him. (He hangs up. 
Then sheepishly.) He — says to say he’s 
sorry. 

Frep (All righteous indignation, he 
walks toward Bud): My son, I—I don’t 
know what to say — well — well, march 
off to your room and ponder on what 
you have done. 

Bup: But Dad, I — 

Frep: No — I'll speak to you further 
in the morning. (Bud looks toward his 
mother but she offers no help so he 
walks slowly off left. After a moment 
Fred relaxes. He takes off his coat, 
lights his pipe, and stands in front of 
the fireplace rocking on his toes and 
heels.) 

AcnEs: Fred Saunders, you look 
yourself for the first time this evening. 
I do believe you're relieved at not hav- 
ing to make that speech. 

Frep (He stops —— and scowls) : 
My dear, that is very unfair. You know 
I enjoy doing what I can to help in a 
civic way, but I was thinking of some- 
thing else at the moment — you know 
that gold watch Bud wants for his 
birthday — perhaps we should give it 
to him after all. (He looks at Agnes 
quizzically, not knowing quite what to 
expect . . . With an effort she frowns 
at him, then as she starts to smile a 
little, he goes to her, puts an-arm on 
her shoulder and kisses her on the fore- 
head. They both laugh understandingly 
i 
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years sometimes, until he is sure that 
it says what he wants to say. He has 
told the world how he writes: “It 
begins with a lump in the throat, a 
home-sickness or a love-sickness. . . 
A complete poem is one where an 
emotion has found its thought and 
the thought has found words.” 
This sounds simple. It is simple 
in the same way his poetry is. We 
recognize when we read his poetry 
the natural and neighborly language, 
the familiar experiences. Then we 
reread the poem, for we have caught 
a glimpse of an elfin something 
which is never quite expressed. 


ALBUM &e 


NE Sunday morning last July 
©: tiny church in the Vermont 
hills was crowded with ex- 
pectant people. Robert Frost had 
come from his farm on one of the 
country roads nearby to read from 
his poetry. Four little girls in their 
ruffled Sunday best sang a chorus, 
just as little girls sing in country 
churches everywhere on special oc- 
casions. One of them occasionally 
lifted a bare leg to scratch the mos- 
quito bites, but she never lost her 
place in the song or the dignity of 
her erect carriage. 1 wonder how 
many years will pass before she re- 
alizes that she was singing before 
the wisest interpreter of the New 
England life of which she is a part. 
Frost's genius is original and tena- 
cious. He abandoned college because 
he did not find there the things he 
already knew he wanted. He lis- 
tened to the new theories about 
poetry which were flaming up in 
England in 1912, and he continued 
to write in the same way, only sharp- 
ening a little his homely epigrams, 
his laconic understatements. When 
he returned to America in 1915, Eng- 
lish recognition had made him fa- 
mous here, and editors who had re- 
jected his work for twenty years now 
clamored for it. 
They did not receive it very rap- 
idly, however. Robert Frost will not 


be hurried. He holds a poem, for 


>. 





Ms 


“After Apple Picking” reproduces 
as clearly as a poem can the experi- 
ence itself — the “two-pointed ladder 
sticking through the trees,” “the bar- 
rel that I didn’t fill beside it,” “the 
rumbling sound of apples pouring 
into the cellar bin.” But what is the 
undercurrent of emotion which 
haunts the poem? Is he thinking of 
something besides apple picking 
when he speaks of being weary of 
the harvest he himself desired? What 
is the sleep that is taking possession 
of him? 


“Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 

Tle scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 

I cannot rub the strangeness from my 
sight 

I got from looking through a pane of 


lass 
I 8 as this morning from the drink- 
ing trough 
And held against the world of hoary 
Tass. 
It melted, and I let it fall and break. 
But I was well 
Upon my way to sleep before it fell.” 


Each reader may interpret the lines 
for himself, for Frost is too great a 
poet to force you to think as he does. 
He sees and describes clearly the 
world around him, and at the same 
time conveys a sense of the mystery 
that surrounds even simple things. 

“The Road Not taken” has two 
obvious meanings; yet the poet is 





hinting at more of a story than he 
tells. His emphasis in the last stanza 
on the importance of the decision 
takes us a little by surprise and gives 
a haunting quality to the common- 
place words of the last line — the 
power of understatement which 
Frost uses so effectively. 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveller, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 


And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the Brst for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hénce; 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 
I took the one less travelled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


Another lyric which shows how 
quietly deep emotion can be ex- 
pressed is “Stopping by Woods on a 


Snowy Evening.” The intricate 
rhyme scheme is the perfect art 
which seems so natural that we 


hardly notice it. 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village, though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. | 


He gave his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
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A chapter from a book by two young English refugees 
in which they tell us how they like America 


AROLINE DERVORGUILLA BELL 

(aged 12) and her brother, Ed- 
ward Arthur Benjamin Bell (aged 10), 
were among the first children sent from 
England to America during the blitz- 
krieg summer of 1940. They are the 
youngest of eight children of Kenneth 
Bell, Senior Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, who was one of the organizers 
of the movement to send the children of 
university professors to the hospitable 
shores of this country during the early 
stages of the war. They are now living 
in Connecticut with an older married 
sister whose husband resigned his job 
as sports writer for the Manchester 


E hadn't been in America 
W more than a day or two 

before we had to go to 
school. We had no idea what it 
would be like except what Bill 
D’Alton told us; and he was plainly 
pulling our legs with a lot of wild 
stories. 

At eight-ten that morning we were 
at the gate waiting for the school 
bus. It was early September and very 
hot, so we had on thin clothes, Our 
legs were bare and we wore sand 
shoes. It was not at all like starting 
the autumn term in England, where 
Eddie, for instance, wore a stuffy 
school uniform of grey flannel shorts, 
jacket and shirt and grey stockings. 
The stocking tops were red and 
green to match his tie and cap. 


Guardian to give his services as an ac- 
tive volunteer fireman in Manchester. 
’ When Caroline and Eddie were asked 
to write a book about their adventures 
and impressions of America they were 
advised to “tell about the things you 
like and don’t like. Don’t pull any 
punches. Americans can take it.” Out of 
that came their frank and refreshing lit- 
tle book, Thank You Twice, or How We 
Like America, edited by Alden Hatch. 
We think you'll enjoy this particular 
chapter in which they compare their 
first American school —New Milford 
(Conn.) Junior High—with those in 
England. 


We had heard that American 
schools were very modern with won- 
derful buildings and so they are. But 
the school buses—or at the least 
that one — were not at all new. If it 
hadn’t had a sign on it, “School Bus,” 
we would have thought it was some 
gypsy’s motor caravan. It was empty, 


so we gt in. 

The driver wouldn't go on, but just 
sat and mumbled. He really didn’t 
seem to be talking English. Then he 
produced a pencil and paper, and 
we understood that he wanted us to 
write down our names... 

We started off, and such a bang- 
ing and clattering you never re 
The dirt road was full of holes, and 
the elly old bus just leaped from one 
to next with a series of terrific 
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By Caroline and 
Eddie Bell 


crashes. Then it stopped to take in 
several boys. One of them was 
dressed in pale green pajamas with 
the jacket hanging out! From there 
on the bus kept stopping and soon 
it was full of children. The boys 
wore the strangest lot of clothes, 
white cotton coats written all over 


~ in ink, pajama suits, red, green, blue 


and orange shirts; and even the quite 
little ones wore long trousers. Lots 
of the girls had their hair perma- 
nently waved and wore lipstick and 
had colored nails. (I hate them all 
made up like that. They look silly 
and you can't tell how old they 
are.—E. B.) 

When it was jammed so full it 
could just barely groan along, the 
bus got to New Milford. We hadn't 
been there before, and we loved it. 
There were white houses all along 
the pretty village green and tall trees 
with leaves like lace. The bus stop- 

ed at a schoolhouse on the green. 
All the smaller children got out. The 
older ones tried to push us out too, 
but we fought against them and kept 
shouting, “Is this right for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades?” We had 
been told beforehand we were to be 
in those grades. 

One of the big boys said, “No, this 
is the Grammar School, but you can’t 
possibly be in Junior High.” 

Eddie was not yet ten and did 
look rather small. But we resolutely 
stuck to our guns, and finally got 
to the High School. 

(My small size is a great nuisance 
to me at school. Girls are always 
looking at me and saying, “How 
cute,” and big boys come up and say, 
“If anyone starts a fight with you, call 
me and I'll fix them.” They mean it 
most kindly, but of course I wouldn't 
dream of doing such a thing.— E. B.) 

The High School was all the 
things that the bus wasn’t; big and 
modern and made of brick with three 
floors. The classrooms had fine, large 
windows, and desks for about forty 
children in each. There were interest- 
ing pictures on the walls above the 
blackboards, which ran around three 
sides of the rooms. 

We were in a fearful muddle that 
first day. We had to find the dif- 
ferent rooms for our classes, which 
was confusing to us because in Eng- 
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land you sit still and the classes come 
to you, that is the teachers do. The 
lessons seemed to last hardly any 
time at all, and every time the sharp 
electric bell went off we jumped into 
the air. (There are no school bells in 
England any more because+ they 
were always being confused with air 
raid warnings and alarms to say the 
Germans were invading England. 
—C. B.) 

As soon as we got used to the 
school we found it far easier than at 
home. We had only History, Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic and English in 
Junior High; at home we had é¢ight 
subjects. Then, too, things went very 
slowly because there were so many 
in the classes; but it wasn’t quite as 
easy as it looked, for once you knew 
a thing, you were supposed to re- 
member it always. There weren't 
nearly as many revisions as in Eng- 
land. Eddie was delighted to find 
that we were told true about not 
having Latin until we are older. 

We heard about an English boy 
at a Public School® called Groton 
who was very unhappy. He moped 
around until the Masters asked him 
what was the matter. He said he 
wasn't getting enough Greek. So they 
jumped him ahead in Greek, first one 
form and then three; and he cheered 
up at once. 

(I think he was a beastly prig and 
just the sort to bring discredit on 
England.— E. B.) 

The most uncomfortable thing 
about school is that they keep it ap- 
pallingly hot. The central heating 
goes like mad and the pipes and the 
paint smell. The Americans don’t 
seem to mind it at all, and the boys 
wear heavier clothes indoors than 
Eddie does out. But we think it’s a 
pity that you can’t come to class in 
your bathing suits. 

There is a peculiar collection of 
children in our grades. They are all 
ages and sizes. In Eddie's class there 
is one boy of fifteen. He is quite 
small, and clever — in a way — 
though very lazy. There are a lot of 
children with names ending in -sky 
or -ska, whose parents come from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Swe- 
den, Italy and Germany. 

In one class the teacher asked if 
any of the children had both parents 
of the same nationality and out of 

* Ed. Note: What the English call a 
“public school” is more like our private 


preparatory schools in America, such as 
Groton ( Mass.). 


a class of thirty-five only threé raised 
their hands. : 
The children asked us some very 
silly questions, such as “What lan- 
guage do they speak in England?” 
and “Do you want Germany to win 
the war?” (Maybe they were what 
they call “kidding” us—C. B.) At 
first they weye very anxious about us 
because we were refugees, but when 
they found we hadn’t been bombed 
and had no horrible stories to tell, 
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they gave up and treated us just like 
ordinary people, only occasionally 
shouting about America being the 
best country in the world — in case 
we should forget. 

The American schools go in heav- 
ily for patriotism. We started the 
day by saluting the Flag and gab- 
bling a lot of words, which we didn’t 
understand until later when we saw 
them written. Part of it sounded like 
“Routine and Justice for all,” and we 
thought Mother would approve of 
that, because she is such a one for 
routine (It’s “Liberty and Justice.” 
—C.B.) and another part sounded 
like “République Frangaise,” which 
seemed odd, until we learned that it 
really was “Republic for which it 
stands.” 

They don’t have all this patriotic 
business with Union Jacks and “God 
Save the King,” in England. We won- 
dered why it is necessary over here, 
and decided that it’s © ect the 
parents of the children come from 
so many different countries that the 
school teachers want to make them 
sure they are Americans. 

They have another thing that you 
don’t get in English schools, and it's 








a jolly good idea. That is this League 
business. We were told that we 
should belong to the Junior Citizen- 
ship League (even though we were 
not). It seemed rather a bore, espe- 
cially as we had to pay out five cents 
a month dues. But we changed our 
minds when we found what a lot we 
got for it. 

They have masses of committees, 
so everybody is sure to be on one, 
at least. It’s grand when a chap gets 
up and bangs on the table with a 
little wooden hammer and says in a 
businesslike voice, “Meeting called 
to order.” All Americans, even chil- 
dren, love to organize things, and 
the things they organize at school 
are jolly good fun sometimes. 


For instance, they arranged a 
grand party at Halloween. We had 
been a little disappointed when we 
found they didn’t celebrate Guy 
Fawkes’ day here in November and 
that we should have to wait until the 
Fourth of July for fireworks. (No- 
vember fifth is the day Guy Fawkes 
did not blow up the Houses of Par- 
liament. In England in peacetime we 
burn an old Guy made of old clothes 
on a huge bonfire. Then we let off 
masses of fireworks and rush about 
making lots of noise in the dark. Of 
course the war stopped the fireworks, 
and now we find that children aren't 
allowed to set off fireworks in Amer- 
ica even in peacetime.—C. B.). But 
then along came Halloween, and we 
were allowed to dress up in funny 
clothes and do all sorts of mad 
things. 

Our grade organized a Fan 
Dress Party. Mrs. D’Alton gave Ed- 
die an old costume of her son Bill's. 
It had been George Washington, but 
she turned it into a Chinaman cos- 
tume by putting long black stockings 
on it and tying them around the 
trousers with tape. Instead of George 
Washington’s cocked hat, Eddie 
wore an old sewing basket with a 
pigtail stitched to it, and a terrifying 
Chinese mask. Caroline was a scare- 
crow in huge old clothes and sticks 
in her long sleeves for hands, and 
immense old shoes over her slippers. 

We had a marvelous time and ate 
masses of doughnuts and drank 
sweet cider until we felt absolutely 
bottled. It was all due to a little or- 
ganization and only cost five cents. 


From Thank You Twice, by Caroline 
and Eddie Bell, copyright, 1941, by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACH 


What Shall We Teach 
About the War? 


HE teachers of America have de- 

cided that they must teach real- 
istically about the war, and the Ameri- 
cai. Council on Edueation set up a 
committee to assist teachers to do 
so. A recent pamphlet, prepared by 
te Committee on Materials for Teach- 
ers in International Relations, outlines 
the challenge of the present war to 
American education and the respon- 
sibility of teachers in the present crisis. 
We teel that this publication, The 
Teacher and International Relations 
(Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1941, 10c), deserves 
emphasis in these columns. 

The effect of the war upon America 
is apparent to all. With the war touch- 
ing every continent of the world, it is 
obvious that the decisions which the 
United States is making and will make 
have far-reaching implications for the 
future of our country. Yet the level of 
thinking and debate on these decisions 
is dangerously low. 

“The necessity of decision presents 
both opportunity and responsibility to 
American teachers,” says Dr. Phillips 
Bradley for the Committee. We, as 
teachers, are concerned with the pro- 
motion of understanding and critical 
judgment in our students and among 
our communities. Through our disci- 
pline of scholarship we have an objec- 
tivity of approach which is more likely 
to be unemotional. We have a_back- 
ground of fact and method which will 
aid in the study of these problems. But 
this opportunity carries with it the ob- 
ligation to use our scholarship to pre- 
sent the issues “with an unbiased can- 
dor and thoroughness,” although it is 
not our responsibility to teach the 
judgments which the citizens should 
make. 


The Role of Force 


Two of the major problem areas 
which the Committee presents are the 
role of force in international relations 
and leadership in building a lasting 
peace. The United States has taken a 
commanding position in favor of the 
extension of cooperative action in elim- 
inating the settlement of disputes by 
force. Conciliation, arbitration, and ju- 
dicial settlement have been supported 
by the United States, our failure to 
join the World Court to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Yet we are faced with 
a situation today which has caused us 
to set upa conscript army and to order 
our navy to “shoot on sight” in certain 
waters which are “essential to national 


defense.” This raises questions of what 
we are to defend, how we shall defend, 
and with whom we shall cooperate in 
our defense. 


Pianning for the Peace 


Another problem area, the question 
of our participation in a lasting peace, 
has received the attention of leaders 
in politics and education here and 
abroad. The thinking out of valid plans 
for world peace is imperative for Amer- 
icans. We are quite sure that we do 
not wish to be involved in wars con- 
tinually every twenty-five years. 

The Committee sees twc  contri- 
butions which the teacher can make. 
“It is important to present a clear and 
searching appraisal of the basic facts 
of international relations,” and “the 
purposes and objectives of American 
action toward the creation of a truly 
democratic order for this country — 
and through our foreign policies, for the 
international order — need and deserve 
our attention.” 

‘In the approach to these problems. 
it is easy to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The meaning which is given to 
facts, however, is of concern to the 
teacher. “In our teaching it is not the 
objectivity of indifference, but of cri- 
tical analysis, that is required.” The 
problems are so complex, so fraught 
with emotion, so confused by our stereo- 
types (“pictures in our heads”), that 
we must view facts in the framework of 
ideas. “It is by linking the drive of 
ideas to the understanding and ap- 
praising of relevant data that we can 
develop intelligent judgments about 
concrete policies.” 

To carry out the objectives outlined, 
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TEACHERS! PLEASE NOTE 


Please call your students’ atten- 
tion to the Announcement of the 
Art Division of Scholastic Awards 
on pages 28 and 29 of this issue. 
Caution them that this is merely an 
announcement. It does not contain 
complete rules and _ instructions. 
Therefore, emphasize that students 
should not attempt to enter any 
Classification in the Art Division 
until they have carefully read the 
Scholastic Rules Booklet. 

You may find it convenient in 

| ordering these booklets to use the 
coupon in the October 13th 
Teachers’ Edition. And to obtain 
copies of the Booklet write: 
Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 











the study of international relations is 
not an isolated part of the curriculum. 
but must be made a part of social 
studies, English, and other studies. To 
carry out the objective of presenting a 
clear and searching appraisal of the 
basic facts of international relations, 
the teacher must see that the impacts 
of international affairs on our domestic 
life are more clearly understood. 
Studies of resources, international trade, 
industrial self-sufficiency, population 
density, standards of living, civil rights, 
and cultures have both domestic and 
international aspects. It is also neces- 
sary for the teacher to aid in the “ap- 
preciation of the more fundamental 
unities which bind the peoples of the 
world together.” Attempts at coopera- 
tion are as important as the common 
expressions of people in art, literature. 
music, dance, and religion. Artistic ex- 
pression, books about the hopes and 
aspirations of people, pictures, and 
documents are to be utilized rather 
than the stereotypes which are abetted 


by propagandists. 


Building Faith in Democracy 


Quite as significant as the clear and 
searching appraisal of the facts of in- 
ternational relations is the second func- 
tion of the teacher: “clarifying and em- 
phasizing the nature of democratic 
ideas and the goals toward which these 
ideas may be directed in America.” 
We have set our faith on the democra- 
tic ideal and its practice. The Com- 
mittee sees two criteria of democracy 
as the instrument for achieving the 
general welfare. The first is the faith in 
the value of human personality; the 
second, the responsibilities of the state 
in its relation to the individual. Both 
of these are the negation of the totali- 
tarian idea, and are the property of 
those who are willing to defend and 
extend democracy in everyday life. Both 
teacher and student must make this 
philosophy real and vital if our democ- 
racy is to continue. 

The implementation of this group of 
beliefs about education for © today’s 
problems is a cooperative undertaking. 
The classroom work which will apply 
beliefs is in the hands of the teacher. 
Valuable aid is given by the Commit- 
tee referred to here, which is already 
preparing materials of instruction. It 
has distributed a compilation of data 
on neutrality and foreign policy (Amer- 
ican Isolation Reconsidered, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 50c). The current materials 
published in Scholastic will aid in carry- 
ing out both objectives. It is hoped 
that the national associations of social 
studies and English teachers will make 
further contributions. 


—JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
Cartoons of the Week (P. 3) 


These cartoons may be used as illus- 
trations of the simplicity of ideas. Have 
the class write a statement which ex- 
presses the gist of each cartoon in one 
short statement. Compare the sentences 
of the class. 

Queries: 

1. What related ideas or questions 
would you say are omitted which might 
alter the conclusions drawn from the 
cartoon? 

2. Is there danger of oversimplifica- 
tion of ideas in cartoons? 

3. If the captions on the raincoat and 
umbrella (upper left) were reversed 
would some defend the logic of the 
cartoon? What incongruous element 
would remain? - 

4. Draw an Act II for the cartoon (in 
lower right) showing sabotage; com- 
pare the ideas which occur to the class. 

5. From your study of Latin America, 
would you say that a third figure might 
be placed in the “like this” cartoon 
(upper right)? 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 

Arrange a bulletin board exhibit of 
the March of Events in cartoons. Type 
on slips of paper the headings of the 
news stories, and under them have 
students place cartoons which are perti- 
nent. For which events are you unable 
to find cartoons? What cartoons have 
you for which some of your class might 
write brief news stories? 


Queries: 

1. What effect has the Battle of Mos- 
cow upon World War II? 

2. Why is the debate on the Neutral- 
ity Act a milestone in American history? 
(See American Isolation Reconsidered. 
American Council on Education.) 

3. Does your class wish to see the 
Alcoa case taken to the Supreme Court? 
Why? 

4. What effect will the “coup d'etat” 
in Panama have upon American de- 
fense in the long run? 


Today’s Trends in the Light of 
the Past (P. 7) 

Invite the French class of your school 
to joia you in a consideration of 
“America and France: Adventures in 
Friendship and Despair.” This picture 
page may increase participation in the 
program. 


Stranded in Lisbon (P. 8) 


Portugal has always been interesting, 
culturally and historically. Today it as- 
sumes new importance as being the 
main exit from a burning building. Ex- 
amine both phases of Portugal today. 
Mr. Kenworthy gives a start, the refer- 


ences listed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature will give you other 
material. 
Topics for Discussion: 

1. When was the Golden Age of 
Portugal? 

2. How has Portugal been touched 
by great European wars? 

3. What are the most interesting 
phases of Portuguese life today? 

4. How has the refugee problem af- 
fected Portugal? 

5. What kind of government does 
Portugal have? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Little Business — What Now? 
(Pp. 9, 10) 


This is a problem which your class 
has touched as the “bits and pieces” 
plan and somewhat on the Reuther plan 
in previous months. A survey of the 
warnings and proposals of the last year 
wili suggest the “lag” in dealing with 
problems, It might be well in the intro- 
duction to this topic to survey the busi- 
ness of the community as it is affected 
by the defense program. Have any 
plants in your town been forced to “lay 
off” men? Is there any evidence that 
contracts are going to both large and 
small trical 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1, What has caused “priorities unem- 
ployment.” 

2. What are some of the industries 
near you which manufacture consumers’ 
goods? Are they affected by “priorities”? 

3. Why has this problem been slow 
in making an impact upon industry? 

4. Give illustrations of the work of 
the Division of Contract Distribution. 
Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. Why is it necessary for a country 
as rich in resources as ours to have 
“priorities trouble”? See National Re- 
sources Issue of Scholastic (September 
30, 1940) and “Cannon and Butter?”, 
Scholastic, January 6, 1941. 

2. Debate the proposition: “The Fed- 
eral Government should take over and 
operate all defense industry.” 


2an-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 


The relations between the United 
States and Mexico have had their ups 
and downs during the last hundred 
years. The picture of Mexicans in most 
American history textbooks is one of 
the attack on the Alamo and the im- 
perialism of Santa Anna. Our students 
read about Villa’s attack on Texas 
towns, but seldom of the filibusterers 
who raided south of the border. Rippy’s 
United States and Mexico gives a vivid 
picture of the relations of the two coun- 
tries. The leading articles in Pan-Ameri- 
cana this week show how some of the 
recent problems have been solved. 






Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Why does Mexico a to pa 
ihauniidees who have fie ed Pd 
Mexico? 

2. What “concessions” does 
United States make in return? 

3. How will this benefit both coun- 
tries? 

4. How does the attitude of Mexico 
a natural resources differ from 
ours 


Questions for Further Investigation: 


1. In what ways does Mexican rural 
culture differ from our own? Use the 
bibliographies included in previous is- 
sues of Scholastic. 

2. What are the main problems of 
present-day Mexico? How are these 
problems being met? Mexico Today, 
March, 1940, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, contains seventeen articles 
and an excellent bibliography. 


the 


The Spirit of Independence 
(P. 11) 


American histo teachers show, 
quite adequately, that the Declaration 
of Independence was no sudden thin 
growing out of a few “incidents.” 
Rather it was a quality of the Ameri- 
can heritage from England influenced 
by the life on the frontier of the col- 
onies. Dr. Commager points out how 
the spirit of the colonists broke the im- 
perial policy of England in America. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. How was the imperial policy of 
England different from that of other 
powers at that time? 

2. How was the population of Ameri- 
can colonies different from the popula- 
tion of other territories? 

3. What were the freedoms which 
Americans brought “in their baggage”? 

4. How did these freedoms conflict 
with the imperial policy? 

Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. What influence did the “Glorious 
Revolution” have upon the American 
colonists? James Truslow. Adams’ Revo- 
lutionary New England deals with this 
at length, and calls the war of 1776 a 
“civil war.” 

2. What evidences of the “mercantile 
theory” are still observable in our think- 
ing today? Consult any economic his- 
tory. 

Debate: Compulsory Military 
Training (Pp. 12-13) 

The value of this debate and its ac- 
companying bibliography to the de- 
baters of the school is obvious. But it 
also contains information which is nec- 
essary to all students. It deals with both 
the functions of teachers referred to 
in the article on page 1-T of this issue. 
Have the students read this debate with 





















care, trying to avoid partisanship. Let 
the students use this material to “seek 
truth.” 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 
1. Why is the problem of compul- 
sory military training important to all? 
2. What factors in the world situation 
have changed the minds of the Ameri- 
can people to the extent of approving 
conscription? Do they apply equally 


well to the problem of compulsory ° 


military training as a permanent policy? 

8. What would be the advantages 
and disadvantages of compulsory mili- 
tary training? 

4. How could we have a trained army 
and navy without compulsory military 
training? 

5. What would be the effect upon 
democracy of a military state? 


Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. What have been the effects upon 
America of our policy of a volunteer 
army in times of peace? Study the 
“Preparedness” campaign in’ 1916-17 
and the defense program of 1940-41. 

2. What have been the results, good 
and bad, of the European military sys- 
tems? Does compulsory military train- 
ing make a military system? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Assign this week’s Round Table for 
outside reading. Ask students to read it 
carefully and to decide how these poems 
differ from the usual run of poetry writ- 
ten by most young people. 

Devote the next period to discussion 
ot the “light touch.” A good lead ques- 
tion would be: “Why do- very young 
poets seldom write with the light touch 
Does the fact that young people are 
highly emotional and inclined to take 
themselves seriously have anything to do 
with the case?” 

Lead discussion to bring out the 
values of detachment. Refer to Robert 
Frost’s description of his method of writ- 
ing, quoted in this week’s Poetry Album: 
“It begins with a lump in the throat, a 
home-sickness or a love-sickness. . . . A 
complete poem is one where an emotion 
has found its thought and the thought 
has found words.” What if the second 
stage of this process is omitted—if the 
emotion does not find a thought but 
goes straight into words? What if there 


is no teal emotion, only a thought that. 


finds correct words? What if emotion 
and thought are both present, and the 
words are weak? 

Be certain that this point is made 
before the close of the Fe cesiedi: The 
light touch can be achieved only by a 


phrases are most ap 


writer who has used his mind as well as 
his emotions in the writing of a poem. 

Written assignment: Select from old 
poems, “themes” or stories, one piece of 
work in which you had too much 
emotion and not enough thought. Re- 
write it, with a proper amount of cere- 
bration. Hand in copies of both the old 
and the new versions. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For Modern Literature 
and Creative Writing Classes 

A lesson based on the Poetry Album 
will grow naturally from the lesson out- 
lined above. Read the Album aloud in 
class, stopping for discussion and com- 
ment. Invite the class to join in for the 
reading of the poems; choral reading 
will bring out much of their beauty. 

Outside assignment: Select your fa- 
vorite poem from those quoted. Write 
simple, yes or no answers to the follow- 
ing questions: Does this poem awaken 
any emotion in you? Does it set you to 
thinking? Do you think the words are 
the right words for the occasion? Then 
write three paragraphs describing an 
occasion on which you felt “a lump in 
the throat, a home-sickness or a love- 
sickness,” and could not find the thought 
behind the feeling. 


Short Story: Old Huckleberry 
(P. 25) 
For All English Classes 


The plot of this story is almost non- 
existent. The style is the matter to be 
considered. Since the story gets off to a 
slow start, we would suggest having 
students read it in class, rather than 
depending upon their reading it in their 
leisure hours. Assign one period for 
reading. Ask students to read it slowly, 
and to check the phrases or sentences 
which seem best to them, which evoke 
for them pictures, odors, sensations, 
moods, or seasons. 

Then, as an outside assignment, ask 
the class to reconsider the checked 
phrases and to choose from the entire 
list ten examples which they consider 
best. 

Devote the next class period to having 
the choices read aloud and to comment- 
ing on the reasons why the chosen 

ealing. Point out 
that the author is as chine to the country- 
side and the river as Old Huckleberry 
was. Encourage, too, any criticism of the 
author’s style. Some of the sentences are 
tortuous, difficult to understand at first 
glimpse. Allow willing students to re- 
construct these sentences, to see whether 
the author could have achieved the 
same effect by a simpler and more direct 
method. 

Point out as subtly as possible that 
images like these cannot be found in the 
usual “slick” or “pulp” story; that it takes 
a keen eye to record such pictures and 
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sensations; that it takes a trained pen 
to get them down on paper. ¥ 

Follow-up assignment: Keep a note- 
book over a long period of time in which 
you will copy those sentences or phrases 
which are particularly pleasing and true 
to life, found in any reading which you 
do outside or inside of class. 


Thank You Twice (P. 21) 


For All English Classes 

Assign this for outside .reading. A 
brief comment, stating that it is a record 
of what English refugee children think 
of an American school, will be enough 
to stimulate interest. Ask students to 
check the phrases which they find char- 
acteristic of English, rather than Amer- 
ican speech. Ask them, too, to decide 
whether the authors like American 
schools better than English schools. 

Devote the 1ext class period to dis- 
cussion of the following: What features 
of American education pleased the Bell 
children? What other features, which 
they will discover after a longer stay, 
will also please them? What Americar 
characteristics displeased them? Were 
they justified in their criticisms? Will 
they find other reasons for displeasure 
later? 

This discussion should be a lively and 
two-sided one. Refrain from passing 
judgment yourself—the class will make 
the points. 

If there is any time left, take up the 
matter of the “English” phrasing. Ask 
the class to transform these distinctly 
“English” ways of saying things into 
“American” ones. 


Play: Unaccustomed As I Am 
For All English Classes 

Our chief reason for including this 
play in this issue is that it deals with a 
subject very close to the Awards. It 
brings up a slight case of plagiarism— 
and plagiarism is a literary sin which 
turns up in the Awards at the rate of 
one or two cases in ten thousand each 
year. 

We suggest that the play be eithe: 
read in class or assigned as outside read 
ing, and that the class be asked to 
ponder on this question: What might 
have happened to Bud if he had had 
another sort of father? 


After the reading, launch a class dis 
cussion of plagiarism.:Send out a pair 
of would-be law students to look up the 
penalties. Encourage students to discuss 
these questions pro and con: Was Bud 
fair to the High School newspaper when 
he used his father’s editorial? What 
might have happened to this paper if 
Bud’s father had insisted on exposing 
the trick? Was Bud fair to his father? 
What if his father’s position in business 
or in the community had depended upon 
the delivery of this speech? Was Bud 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


(October 27 Issue) 
For Social Studies 


Democracy at Work: 18. Morris 
Memorial Hospital, Milton, West 
Virginia. 

Today’s Trends in the Light of 
the Past: Railroads and National 
Defense. 

Pictorial map in two colors of 
Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia. 


For English Classes 

“Mr. Poots and the Ugly Tyke,” 
a two-part story by Erie Knight. 

“Football Is King,” a dialogue 
by the cliche expert, Frank Sulli- 
van. 

*“*Here’s My Favorite,” interview 
with Ezra Stone, young stage and 
radio star, by Gretta Baker. 


In Teacher Edition 

National Objectives and the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum, by Dr. Ed- 
gar B. Wesley, University of Min- 
nesota. 





fair to himself? What could have hap- 
pened to him if his father, or Ruby, or 
Billy had eventually gossiped about the 
matter? 

The result of this open forum should 
be a more thorough Sassitialie of the 
dangers of plagiarism. The lesson will be 
more than merely successful if some 
student carries it out of the merely 
practical plane and brings to class atten- 
tion the moral side of the question—how 
the plagiarist breaks down the ethics of 
= ishing and does permanent injury to 

is own moral standards. 


For Oral English and Speech Classes 


This little play is simple and easy 
enough to be given in class without 
a Assign the parts to fair 
readers. In order to keep the rest of the 
class participating, furnish every student 
not in the cast with. five slips of paper. 
Ask non-participants to write the name 
of one of the actors on each slip, and to 
fill up each slip during the fa onan 


with constructive criticism of diction, 
gesture, emphasis, etc. 

At the end of the performance, collect 
the slips and sort them out, without 
reading them. Give each actor the 
criticisms of his fellows. The result 
should be some help to the actors, plus 
some practice in criticisms for the audi- 
ence. 


Debate Reading List 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Alv, Bower, Military Training: The .Fif- 
teenth Annual Debate Handbook. Lucas 
Brothers, Columbia, Missouri. 1941. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The Annals. 66:6:1916. 

204:49-53. Jl. "39. Defense 
of the Americas. George Fielding Elliot. 

Bullitt, William C. Report to the American 
People. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
1940. 

Compulsory Military Training and Service. 
Hearings Before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, The United States Senate, 
Seventy-Sixth Congress, Third Session, 
on S. 4164. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 1940. . 

Grafton, Samuel. All Out. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 1940. 

Paassen, Pierre van. The Time is Now. 
Dial Press. New York. 1941. ’ 
Underhill, Gerald. Zero Hour: A Summons 
to the Free. Farrar and Rinehart, New 

York. 1940. 

United States. Library of Congress, Divi- 
sion of a List of References 
on Compulsory Military Training. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ap. 3, ‘19. 

List of Speeches, etc., on 
national defense as printed in the Con- 
gressional Record, 1933-1940. Anne L. 
Baden, comp. 39p. mimeo. Washington, 
D. C. Ja. °40. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Our Military 
Chaos. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 1939. 

White, William Allen, Editor. Defense for 
America. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1940. 


PERIODICALS 


American Mercury. 27:257-67. Jl. °39. 
Impregnable American. Hanson W. 
Baldwin. 





. 51:295-302. N. ’40. Le- 
gend of American invincibility. Willard 
K. Smith. 








tially to their income. 
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SOMEONE YOU KNOW MAY WELCOME 
THIS OPPORTUNITY 


N a limited number of cities SCHOLASTIC has openings for retired or 
part time teachers or other local citizens who would like to add substan- 


Our representatives do pleasant dignified work calli 
terviewing local teachers. If you have friends with qualifications for this type 
of part time work perhaps they'll be very glad to learn of this opportunity. 
Just send us the names and addresses of any local people who might be in- 
terested and we will send them complete details of our plan. Let us know 
whether or not we may use your name. 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS, 


at schools and in- 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 











Christian Century. 57:988. Ag. 14, °40. 
Conscription, who wants it. — 
. 57:1069. S. 4, ’40. Man- 
ning endorses the draft. 
Current “History. 51:13-14. D. ’39. Can 
Hitler invade America? Hugh S. John- 


son, 

Debaters Digest. 9:23-26. Ap. ’35. Should 
we militarize the high schools? Briefs 
and selected references. 

Fortune. 20:116. D. °39. Fortune survey: 
Arms and the men. 

22:59-60. S. 40. U. S. de- 
fense: the armed forces. 

Forum and Century. 94:131-2, 149-55. S. 
‘35. Military Training: a debate. Edwin 
C. Johnson; Ralph C, Bishop. 

103:295-300. Je. °40. 
What we need for defense. Oswald 
Garrison Villard. 

Congressional Record. 86:16561-3, 16564- 
75. Ag. 24, °40. Selective compulsory 
military service; Senate debate on S. 
4164, 

Nation. 151:200. S. 7, 40. Democracy and 
conscription. Nanette Dembitz. 

New Republic. 100:366-7. N. 1, ’39. When 
will we fight? 

New Republic. 103:6-7. Jl. 1, "40. Uni- 
versal military training. 

. 103:206-7. Ag. 12, °40. 
Common Sense on Conscription. - 

Scholastic. 37:8-9. S. 23, ’40. What con- 
scription means to young Americans; 
questions and answers on the new selec- 
tive service act. 

. 87:11. S. 16, °40. Con- 
scription issue: past and present. Henry 
Steele Commager. 

. 39:2. S. 22, ’41. Building 
a national army. Philip Dorf. 

School and Society. 51:261-8. Mr. 2, °40. 
School military training reconsidered. 
Edwin C. Johnson. 

7. 35:16-17. Je. 17, ’40. Service for 
all: 





. $6:11-13. Ag. 12, °40. 
Conscription. 

Time: 36:13-14. Ag. 26. ’40. While Europe 
Burns. 

Vital Speeches of the Day. 6:647-8. Ag. 
15, ‘40. Our duty is clear: compulsory 
service must be adopted. Henry L. 
Stimson. 

. 6:729-30. S. 15, *40. Se- 
lective service right now. Hugh S. John- 
son. 

Yale Review. 5:90-104. O. °15. Compul- 
sory service in the United States. George 
Nestler Tricoche. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

a-15, b-9, c-1, d-2, e-3, £-13, g-10, h-5. 
i-12, j-4, k-7, l-11, m-6, n-14, 0-8. 

Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 

A. WHO’S WHO. 1. c; 2. a; 3. f; 4. 
b; 5. d; 6. i; 7. e; 8. h; 9. j; 10. k. 

B. LITTLE BUSINESS. 1. steel, cop- 
per, aluminum. 2. “priorities unemploy- 
ment.” 3. refrigerator. 4. 75%. 5. ma- 
chine tools. 

C. COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING. There are no “right” an- 
swers. This is an attitude indicator. 
Have the class analyze responses in 
terms of consistency and clarity of as- 
sumptions. 
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NE of the elusive qualities 
Orr make Robert Frost, 


subject of our Poetry Album, 


today, so original a poet is his wit. 
If you can write wittily, you can 
make the heaviest material soar 
when your pen touches it. If you 
are not witty, the funniest of stories 
will sag to earth. A light touch has 
lifted the poems on our page today 
above the commonplace expression 
they might have had. 

You perhaps listened to Lisbeth 
Ann Stecher’s poems on our broad- 
cast last week. Here is one of them— 
lively in rhythm, packed with enter- 
taining detail, and possessing at 
least three unusually witty lines. 


Warehouse 


Grandmother’s Grand- 
father’s chair, 

Great-Aunt Harriet’s lock of hair, 

Uncle Louis’s case of books, 

The mirror, cracked since the Pilgrim 
looks 

Of Faith and Hope in its muddy 
narrows 

Were joined by the images of arrows; 

Faded parchments in chipped, split 
frames, 

And miniatures of great grand dames; 

Chippendale, Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe, 

Scarred by child and polished by wife; 

Gilded statues carved from oak, 

Held in the palms of all my folk; 

Baby’s rocker, embroidered stools, - 

Colonel Haines’s writing tools, 

And, framed in gold, the family tree, 

The fading web of ancestry. 


hope-chest, 


Dying remainders of days gone by,~ 
Of shattered hopes that had to die, 
Moved from the rooms that once were 


a 
With the laughter and dreams of an- 
other day,— 
Into these hands I commend you all. 
Stand up straight by the cold brick wall! 
Soon I'll return to gather you in 
And introduce you to your new kin: 
be phonograph that we used to pray 
or, 
Diploma it took twelve years to pay for, 


The dancing shoes of aching feet 
That bent in the bone but kept the beat. 


When the job was lost and the house 
was taken 

And all of you loved ones here forsaken, 

I made a vow that you'd not be lost, 

And I'll keep the vow, whatever the 
cost. 

Goodbye for now, but I'll keep the key, 

And come, my folk! March out in me! 


Lisbeth Ann Stecher, 15 
Barnard School for Girls 
New York, N. Y. 

Phyllis Merrill, Teacher 


The next two poems have the un- 
expected conclusions which give 
snap to a last line, and last lines are 
even more important in humorous 
than in serious poetry. I was afraid 
that Barbara Hall had written only 
another of the too familiar autumn 
songs, but the*last stanza saves it. 


My gun will stand in the corner, 
And my boots, behind the door; . 
My coat will hang behind the rack 
And my cap lie on the floor. 


All in their usual places, 

When the green leaves turn to gold, 
And russet, and orange, and scarlet; 
And burs from the nuts unfold; 


When summer slips into autumn, 
And mornings are crisp and cool; , 
When the grass is a frosty silver, 
And ice has skimmed the pool. 


When all outdoors is calling, 

.To answer I'll not be free. 

I'll be in the classroom struggling 
With physics and English three. 


Barbara Hall, 17 
Wm. G. Crosby High School 
Belfast, Maine 
Mrs. Fletcher, Teacher 


Rowrowsky’ s Concert 


The Joneses sat in Concert Hall, 

With dowagers and things, 

So they could tell their friends back 
home - 

The way Rowrowsky sings. 
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The basso great stood on the stage, 

His music he unfurled, 

With strong and famous lungs he sang 

About the troubled world. 

The windows shook, 
creaked, 

With clapping for the song, 

The critics said this singer's best 

That we have heard for long. 


the building 


But one dissenting voice is heard, 
For John Jones said to me, 

I wish that I were home abed 
Instead of where I be. 


Richard Solvie, 16 
Franklin School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mrs. Lulu E. Peterson, Teacher 


The light rhythm and imaginative 
humor of “The Man in the Moon” 
make this poem a promising one for 
so young a poet. 


The Man in the Moon 


The man in the moon 
Was exceedingly gay, 
As he stepped from his chair 
To the milky way, 
And drank from the dipper, ’tis thought. 


He petted the bears 
And fed them well, 
Fastened new stars from 
Where old ones fell, 
And pinned them up where he ought. 


He waved a hand to 
The world below, 
And smiled his greeting 
As lovers know, 
While his magic spell he wrought. 


Dorothy Briggs, 13 
Madison High School 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Margaret Yarian, Teacher 
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SCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned; along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By Samuel 
Butler. 


“What | like about your reviews,” 
said a teacher in a letter just received, 
“is that you write about the classics as 
if they came out yesterday.” Well, in a 
sense, so they did. A classic is a book 
that people keep discovering and re- 
discovering, one generation after an- 
other, finding it each time a completely 
new experience. A book that — 
that effect on a reader has a chance to 
live. That may be why Samuel Butler, 
whose reputation has grown largely 
since his death, was so serenely secure 
that in time he would have a reputation. 
The Way of All Flesh was written in 
the eighties; it is brilliant, witty, dis- 
illusioned, and sour as lemon juice. 
There are various reasons why young 

ple like it besides the well-known 
fact that pickles are popular when one 
is young and growing. One reason is 
that it puts into words, and shows in 
action, the revolt against family domina- 
tion—especially paternal rule—that is 
naturally strong in the ’teens. . 

It is, as you might think, pretty per- 
sonal. Butler’s hero is not himself, but 
some of his troubles were Butler's. 
Ernest Pontifex is the son of Theobald, 
a clergyman who took up that career 
solely because he had to, to please his 
family, and who married, without love, 
a woman who admired him far more 
than he deserved. He frankly didn’t 
Iike his children at all, and took it out 
on Ernest especially. His mother would 
worm confidences out of him, and then, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
take them straight to his father. The 
maddening part of that is that she be- 
lieved it her duty as a mother to do so. 
Emest comes to grief, but is rescued 
from a variety of troubles by a legacy 
from one of the most attractive minor 
characters in Victorian fiction, his Aunt 
Alethea. The talk is witty, but the way 
the author writes is most arresting. You 
can quarrel with him but you can no 
more neglect him than Bernard Shaw. 
Many people consider Samuel Butler to 
be Shaw’s forerunner. In fact, Shaw 
has acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Butler in the introduction to one of his 
plays. Butler is an iconoclast who takes 
a crack at any idol he sees, however 
respected, with the same pleasure some 
of us get from throwing baseballs at 
crockery in a sideshow. The result is 
an immensely entertaining novel that 
had few readers at first, but still goes 
on and on, in new editions. 


OUR TOWN. By Thornton Wilder. 


It won the Pulitzer Award for the 
best play of its year, this quiet, heart- 
felt, waite drama so different froin 
anything else 6n Broadway that season. 
Its scene is Grover’s Corners, New 
Hampshire, a typical New England 
village. There is practically no scenery, 
and the continuity is provided by a 
stage manager something like a Greek 
chorus (Mr. Wilder is an expert on 
Hellenic life and literature) and some- 
thing like the master of ceremonies at 
a musical comedy. But this is not a 
comedy in the usual sense: it is a com- 
edie humaine: it is life itself. Before the 
three acts are over, some of the char- 


acters are dead, but they go right on. 


in the play. It is a shame to tell its story. 
Read it, and let its words and scenes 
come alive as you read. 


—EE 


Do you like the new words enrollee, 
draftee, trainee, selectee? The New York 
Times, always careful about our American 
language, doesn’t. “We look forward,” runs 
an editorial paragraph commenting on 
these words, 
horror to the public appearance of the dis- 
chargee, meaning the man who has come 
back from camp after a term of service, 
and perhaps to the postponee and the 
deferee. Even if it means an extra letter or 
two of the alphabet to say drafted men 
instead of draftee, we don’t imagine the 
cause of national defense would suffer.” 


Clough to Churchill to Ferber 
cy S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, 


those famous collaborators, have finall 
found a title for their new play, which 
deals with three generations of an Ameri- 
can family. The title, The Land Is Bright, 
comes from a poem by Arthur Hugh 
Clough recently recited by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill during a radio speech. 
The verse reads: 
“And not by eastern windows only, 

— daylight comes, comes in the 

ight, 

In oun the sun climbs slow, how 
"slowly, 

But westward look, the land is bright.” 


Dear Old Golden Rule Days 


Here is a list of rules from Centenary 
College records of 1839: 


“No student shall be itted to 
a dirk, sword, cane or ane ie deadly ct 

“The hours of study shall be from sun 
rising until breakfast, from 8 o'clock to 
Meridian [Figure that out yourself], from 
2 o'clock to 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
from twilight until bedtime in the evening. 
During the hours of study every student 
shall keep his room, unless called from it 


to recite, or by some urgent necessity of - 


which later he shall always be ready to 
give an account to any officer of the college 
who may observe his absence. 

“No student shall absent himself from 
his room after twilight.” 


‘with confidence and with , 


Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 
By Gretta Baker 


In the following sentences find the 
right word for each blank. Key in 
Teachers’ Edition. (Words are found in 
“Old Huckleberry.”) 


- Tapt 

. intangible 

. dormant 

. abounded 

. ire 

. somnolent 

. delusion 

. perceptible 

a. “Do you expect me to believe that 

neh story?” Mrs. Jameson asked 
as her son tried to explain his absence. 

b. The king wore a flowing robe of 
scarlet banded in _-__. 

c. The audience sat in si- 
lence as the violinist finished the con- 
certo. . 

d. Most.employers place high val- 
uation on qualities of loyalty 
and patience. 

e. Some animals like the bear re- 
main _______ throughout the winter. 

f. The mistletoe is a shrub that is 

on certain trees. 

g. The _____ chirp of a cricket 
is a cheerful sound on a cold night. 

h. Grace aroused the _.__ of 
her sister by referring to the unbe- 
coming color of her hat. 

i. The sweet smell of lo- 
cust blossoms drifted in the window. 

j. Fish in the stream that 
ran past our summer house. 

k. I'm afraid your dream of getting 
rich without work is a _.__. 

1. Cattails and other water plants 
grow in profusion in the 


along the river. 
m. The old dog drowsed in the 
the fire. 


warmth o 

n. The old _____ house of John 
and Priscilla Alden is still standing in 
Massachusetts. 

o. You may not feel at ease before 
an audience, but your nervousness is 
not in your manner. 


P. E. N., Not Penguin 


Famous writers from 30 countries met 


ules Romains, who remains head of the 
.E.N. group in America. At the es- 
tion of Mr. Wells our own Thornton Wilder 














SHORT STORY 





By August Derleth 


of no sound to warn of 

his approach and did not 
know that he was there until 
his shadow appeared sudden- 
ly upon the sand or the water 
or fell across my fishing pole. 
And sometimes not even then, 
not until his voice came sud- 
denly to say, “You pulled him 
too soon,” or “Not that way, 
Boy, you ain't bein’ fair with 
him.” That is the way I re- 
member him best, the incred- 
ibly patched clothes, baggy, 
and often dirty with earth, 
and the flopping straw hat, 
when he wore it, and, above 
all, a curiously rapt air of be- 
ing passionately a part of 
river, sand, and underbrush, 
so that it was possible to 
think of him as belonging in 
the same intangible way as 
the sweet odor of wild grapes 
blooming invisibly somewhere 
in the massed growth of 
bushes and trees along the islands. 
shores, or the song of the seldom 
seen hermit thrush, or the small, se- 
cret sounds insects make in the deep 
summer heat. 

I think he was in his eighties al- 
ready then, certainly he was past 
seventy-five, and yet strong. His 
beard was ragged, but his eyes were 
kind and a little sad, and his big 
hands, grimy or not, were there to 
speak for him, gentle and patient, 
yet not without a hint of dormant 
violence. I can remember him from 


G oF 20 sou I was aware 


my earliest years, first as a fisherman, , 


and afterward as something more, a 
part of the island where he found 
me that first day in tears because I 
had lost a pole to a fish stronger than 
the loose sand in which the pole 
had been stuck. And because his 
sympathy was more than that of a 
fellow fisherman, he took a perma- 
nent place in memory. 

On the morning when my mother 
came into the house and _ said, 
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Happiness to this Huckleberry Finn grown 
old meant nothing more than his freedom 
fo roam the river and islands he loved 


OLD HUCKLEBERRY 





And then, in the willows, | came upon him; he had 
betrayed his hiding place by his pipe smoke, but he 
made no scramble to escape when he heard me. 


“They're talking about putting Emil 
Rajohn in the poor farm,” I thought 
of him at once as I knew him in 
those early years: the gray, sadly 
humorous eyes, the wrinkled, horny 
skin of his old face, the patchwork 
clothes all emerging from an imme- 
diate past, together with a faint sur- 
prise at learning that the old man 
was still alive. 

“He must be close to ninety now,” 
said my grandmother. “My land! I 
remember how that man used to 
work the rafts. There was no one 
stronger, and no one to work day 
and night like he did. And the time 
he was struck by lightning in the 
fields, it never hurt him a bit, left 
him kind a dizzy for a spell, and then 
he went on working. That was a 
man! Are his kids all here?” 

I looked over my book and 
listened. 

“Yes, 1 guess they are,” mother 
said. “Jenny doesn’t want him to go, 
but what can they do? The others 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


can’t help; they haven't got so 
much, either, and times are 
hard. Jenny’s man isn’t work- 
ing, and he'd have to stay with 
them if he did stay here.” 

My grandmother began to 
laugh unpleasantly. “That’s 
the way of it, all right,” she 
said. “The house was always 
his, and now they want to put 
him out of it. Does he want 
to go?” 

“I don't suppose he does,” 
mother said. 

I knew he wouldn’t want to 
go. I knew they could put him 
away, send him to the poor 
farm, and kill him that way. 
He could not be long sepa- 
rated from the islands. What 
would he do in the summer’s 
heat without the cool of the 
river rising at evening, the 
morning mists, the songs of 
birds he knew — vesper spar- 
row, whippoorwill and kill- 
deer? And how could he live 
away from the high flight of geese 
across the sky, the endless jumping 
splash of fish, wild grapes blooming 
and the woodbine, how could he 
draw breath away from the cicada’s 
song in August and the bluebird’s 
chortling late in March and night- 
hawks sky-coasting down late spring 
dusks? 

Remembering that I had seen him 
once or twice on the street; a long 
time now since I had been down 
along the islands’ shores: I still saw 
him as I knew him of long ago, the 
carefree man the small boy knew and 
later called Old Huckleberry, be- 
cause that was the way he seemed 
then: Huckleberry Finn grown old. 
He had done his duty as a citizen, 
married, raised a family, and had 
long ago, after his wife's death and 
his children’s marriages, begun to 
live for himself alone, his life the 
river and all things pertaining to it. 
It was not strange that I should re- 
member him so, for that early sight 
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About AUGUST DERLETH 


F ALL the regional writers in this 

country, there’s probably no other 
author who has written so much and 
so consistently about his own neck of 
the woods as August Derleth. He sings 
almost exclusively of the Sac Prairie 
region of his native state — Wisconsin. 
We haven't read all of his 500-odd 
short stories, so we can’t swear that they 
are each and every one about that part 
of the country. But we do know that 
many of them are, to say nothing of his 
half dozen novels, his three books of 
poetry, his journal and his biography 
of that other Wisconsin writer, Zona 
Gale. : 


Mr. Derleth was born in Sauk City 


(1909), where his family has lived for 
almost a century. He started writing 
when he was 13, had his first story ac- 
cepted two years later, kept it up during 
the four years spent getting an A.B. at 
the University of Wisconsin, and is still 
at it. His newest novel, Evening in 
Spring, has just been published by 
Scribners. 


of him, born of sympathy, was one 
that could not easily die, not with 
later youth, or manhood or even age, 
for he was not really old to me, he 
could not actually be so helpless 
that he was a burden to his people, 
and no matter what changes the 
years might bring, it was impossible 
for my memory of him to age. 

“He must be ninety now,” grand- 
mother said again. “Over, I think. 
Yes, over. Oh, that Emil Rajohn was 
a man in his day, though!” - 

That afternoon the daughter, 
Jenny, crossed the road from the 


alley to talk to my mother in the 
lawn swing, and mother asked about 
Emil, and did they plan to send him 
away? 

Jenny was not her father’s daugh- 
ter, lacking his strength, a small 
woman constantly carrying worry on 
her face, pale-eyed and _soft- 
mouthed, with helpless hands. 
Mother's blunt question almost 
brought her to tears. 

“It ain't as if we didn’t want to 
keep Pa,” she said. “But my man Joe, 
he won't let me. He says we got 
enough to feed.” 

“I see your father go up the alley 
with fish often enough,” said mother. 

This was news to me; then Emil 
was still fishing, ninety or not. 


“The boys want him put to the 
poor farm,” Jenny went on. “They 
wanted it a long time ago already. 
That time he got sick a while back. 
I stood it then and I could stand it 
again, but they want him gone, and 
now with Joe feeling this way, I 
can’t do no more.” 

My grandmother, who had come 
up behind me at the window, 
snorted and murmured, “Hoh! them 
Rajohn boys aint worth a pinch of 
salt between ‘em. Sure the lazy lob- 
sters would want to send the old 
man away.” 

The thought of it was finally too 
much for me. I left grandmother at 
the window and went out the back 
way, across the field and through the 

ark. This was the way to the is- 
ands, the way to Ehl’s Slough, where 
in those early years the sunfish 
abounded, where one memorable 
day a lizard devoured a fish too 


long hooked while I wandered in the 


woods and frightened me into be- 
lieving it an alligator. That time, too, 
it had been Emil Rajohn who had 
convinced me gently that it could 
not have been an alligator, who 
had caught a lizard and explained 
it to me, with the creature struggling 
to free itself from his large hand. 
Not far from the slough was Second 
Island, near the tip of which I had 
lost the pole for the loss of which 
Emil had consoled me, and next day 
brought me the pole itself, lodged 
against some rushes down the river, 
the pike still captive. And farther 


along, Third Island, where many a - 
time Emil had sat at my side on the . 


hot summer afternoons, his bare feet 
dug into the warm sand, offering 
me advice on how to bait my hook, 
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how to set my line, and telling me 
how he had caught a dozen sunfish 
or a pike or bass right here. He used 
often to josh me, saying Id better 
not cast my line out too far, because 
a Lars was liable to take hold 
and take me in with it, just like the 
pike had done to my pole, “you bein’ 
such a little feller yet.” Or he might 
talk about the world around us. 
“They call that there bird a vesper 
sparrow, but seems t’ me his singin 
is a sight prettier ‘n vesper bells, 
not that I heard so many.” Or, “They 
do say that clouds goin’ all ‘round 
the sky from the west and_ back 
again means a big wind.” Or, “Don’t 
you believe all that truck about not 
makin’ noise while you're’ fishin’. 
fishes can’t hear atall.” 

Walking to the islands that after- 
noon, I was full of a kind of help. 
less anger, partly of sadness, iat 
of ire against a society which failed 
to prevent such small tragedies. | 
did not éxpect to find Old Huckle- 
berry there; I had lost touch with 
him in past years, and there was in 
my mind no thought that he might 
still be haunting the islands daily. 

The day was hot for September, 
and I went down into the cool of 
the slough and on to Second Island, 
and there at the place where the 
cottonwood lay in the water, | sat 
down. I sat on the fallen tree, my 
back to its uptorn roots, and looked 
out over the water to the old wing 
dam on the far shore of the Wiscon- 
sin, to-the hills and sky beyond, the 
white birch trees on the slope in the 
late summer heat, and the sky 
cloudless. I remembered in this fa- 
miliar setting how often Emil had 
come upon me here, how often he 
had surprised me at all good fishing 
places along the bank, from the deep 
eddy on Third Island to. the old 
stump not far above the fallen tree. 
The aspects of those early years and 
their living came back again, de- 
tail after detail coming once more 
into being. The sound of water pass- 
ing among the limbs of fallen trees, 
cries of killdeer and herons, the in- 
sistent clamor of a lone frog from 
the slough behind me fell into a pat- 
tern of melody set against the som- 
nolent heat, in which the fragrance 
of drying leaves already rose. 

Suddenly I saw the shadow alon 
the log and on the water, and Genel 
to meet his voice. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What I Didn't Know 


By William McFee 


A Great Author Who Was Once an Engineer 
Tells the Hardest Lesson He Ever Learned 


T was my great good fortune to 
i be trained, when I was young, by 
a man of character. I was green 
as grass when I entered his employ. 
I had lots of theory, and a good ap- 
prenticeship, but the habits of pro- 
fessional life had not yet become 
part of my personal makeup. As he 
said on more than one occasion, 
what I didn’t know would fill a big 
book. , 

I was eventually nearly five years 
in that office. My boss was a con- 
sulting engineer and I was his per- 
sonal assistant. Part of my work was 
to travel around England ‘to get 
measurements and prepare plans 
installations. Very often we had 
competitors, and it was important 
to have accurate information on 
existing buildings and plants. 

I enjoyed traveling about the 
country. I was a little over twenty 
at the time of which I write, and I 
must assume that the ease and com- 
fort of my life had somewhat under- 
mined my sense of responsibility. 

I was also fully aware that I had 
a good job, and that good jobs were 
hard to find. But I did not realize, 
inside, the lesson I was to learn when 
I was sent to a large county hospital 
about a hundred miles from London 
to get particulars for installing some 
new machinery. 

I took the next train and arrived 
around noon at the hospital, which 
was about three miles from a city 
in Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. I got 
my particulars, or thought I had 
them—all the usual technical details 
~and rushed off to have lunch in the 
near-by city. Then I went home. 

Next morning I made a drawing 
of the layout and took it in to the 
old man. As I have said, he was a 
person of character. He was not only 
successful in his profession, but he 
had four sons whom he had trained 
and who were successful also. It was 


or « 


not possible for me to pull any wool 
over his eyes—even if I had wanted 
to. My attitude toward him was a 
blend of affection, admiration and 
fear. 

He looked at my sketch. It indi- 
cated that the new machines re- 





quired an extra countershaft which 
had to be bracketed to the wall be- 
hind them. He asked how thick that 
wall was. 

I did not know. it ' 

For a moment the old man said 
nothing at all. He moved one or two 
papers around on his desk and 
avoided my eye. I began to feel 
smaller and smaller. I was morally 
certain that the wall was strong 
enough to carry a piece of light 
shafting, but the fact remained pain- 
fully obvious that I had been a hun- 


, dred miles to get some information, 


vital information, and I had not got 
it. 

At last the old man took out his 
gold watch and said: 

“You can catch the ten-fifty. Go 
down there again, and get the thick- 
ness of that wall.” 

I said I had assumed the wall was 
the same as the rest of the building. 

“I don't want to know what you 
assumed!” he roared. “I want to 
know the thickness of that wall!” 
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1 flew out of the office and made 
for the train. 

I was awfully ashamed. I was per- 
fectly certain that wall was at least 
nine inches thick, maybe fourteen 
inches. But I was ashamed. I had 
been shown up. I had two and a half 
hours in the train in which to medi- 
tate. My boss was disgusted with me 
and that made me disgusted with 
myself. 

Another bitter experience awaited 
me at the hospital. The engineer in 
charge raised his eyebrows when I 
turned up for the second time. I 
told him what I wanted. I could see 
his opinion of me go down rapidly. 

I went out to the machinery build- 
ing and took my measurements with 
as much care as though my life de- 
pended on them. As a matter of fact, 
my life since has indeed depended 
on that day’s humiliating experience. 
I found that wall was only one brick 
in thickness and could not possibly 
support our shaft. 

Next morning, when I went in 
with my completed sketch and the 
estimate, the old man glanced at it 
and laid it on his desk. Then he 
looked at me with a severe expres- 
sion that had nothing angry in it. 

“Know why I made you go down 
again and get that measurement?” 
he said. “It was so you'd remember 
the most important thing in our 
business. Better be sure than sorry! 
If we'd pulled that wall down it 
would have cost us more than your 
fare and a day’s time. Don’t forget 
that, ever. Always see for yourself.” 

I have never had a chance to for- - 
get it. It was burned too deeply into 
my mind. I went to sea some years 
later, and at sea it was exactly the 
same—better be sure than sorry. 
Don't depend on assumptions, or 
what someone else thinks. See for 
yourself. Go back and make sure. 

Other men may do this naturally. 
I had to learn it. I have to go over 
everything twice and often more 
than twice, to make sure. After forty 
years I can still hear that old man 
saying those words—Better be sure 
than sorry. 


Copyright, 1941, by the United News- 
papers Magazine Corporation. 
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... HERE’ s WHAT THE ART DIVISION OF 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND PRIZES 


(Do not attempt to enter any classification 
without first getting Scholastic Awards Rules 
Booklet.) 


Pictorial Arts 


1. Oils 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, re- 
spectively, and honorable mention 
prizes. Sponsor, M. Grumbacher. 

2. Water Color, etc. 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15 for 
work in water color, crayon, tempera, 
charcoal, payons, dry chalk painting or 
pastel. Sponsor, American Crayon Co. 

3. Drawing Inks, Black or Colored 

A-—For free-hand drawings executed 
with drawing inks in at least four colors, 
three prizes, $25, $15, and $10, and 
honorable mention prizes. 

B—For free-hand drawings executed 
with black drawing ink only, three 
prizes, the same as A. Sponsor, Higgins 
Ink Co., Inc. 

4. Spatter inks 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, and 
honorable mention prizes, for work in 
the Spatter Ink technique. Sponsor, the 
Sanford Ink Company. 

5. Pencil Drawings 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10, and 
honorable mention prizes, for pencil 
drawings. Sponsor, American Pencil Co. 

6. Pen Drawings 

A—Two prizes, $25 and $10, for ad- 

vertising lettering, any style lettering 


1 A CHANCE fo see your oil painting, pencil sketch, adver- 

* tising poster, photograph, or entries in metal crafts, 

jewelry design, or sculpture displayed in one of 16 Regional High 

School Arts Exhibits to be held in 16 of the nation’s leading cities. 
See list below of stores where these Exhibits will be held. 


2. A CHANCE to have your art hung in the famous Art Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh next spring 
as part of Scholastic’s 15th Annual High School Art Exhibit. 


3 A CHANCE to win one of 33 scholarships to the nation’s 
leading art schools (see list of schools on opposite page). 


A CHANCE to win substantial cash and merchandise 
* prizes. Any, or all, of these things can happen to you. 





pen. honorable mention prizes, for wood- 
B—Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10, cuts, wood engravings, lithographs, 

for fine pen drawings. Sponsor, C. etchings or drypoint prints. 

Howard Hunt Pen Co. 8. Linoleum Block Prints 

7. Prints Three prizes, $30, $20, and $10, and 
Three prizes, $30, $20, and $15, and honorable mention prizes, for prints 





CO-SPONSORS OF REGIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL ART » EXHIBITS 


5 ie year Scholastic will have the co-operation of 16 of the nation’s 
greatest department stores in bringing to the attention of the general 
public the artistic achievements of the schools. Regional Exhibits will be 
held by the stores listed below. Students who live in any of the regions 
which these Exhibits will represent (see right hand column) are cautioned 
to consult the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet for closing dates. 


Albany, New York W. M. Whitney & Co. Northeastern New York 
State 
J. N. Adam & Co. Western New York State 


The Hub, Henry C. 


Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York, New York 


Newark, New Jersey 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Syracuse, New York 


Lytton & Sons 
John Shillito Co. 
The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Younkers 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Sage-Allen 
The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Miller & Paine 
Boston Store 
The Dayton Company 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 


B. W. Edwards & Son 


State of Illinois 
Southern Ohio 
Central Ohio 
Central lowa 

State of Michigan 
State of Connecticut 
State of Indiana 
State of Nebraska 


State of Wisconsin 


State of Minnesota 

Greater New York, in- 
cluding Westchester 
and Long Island 

State of New Jersey 

St. Louis and Eastern 
Missouri 

North Central New York 
State 








GROUP PLAN PROVIDES EQUAL CHANCE FOR ALL 

Prizes listed are “ye in both Group I and Group IL, 
0 receive five hrs. or less of art instruo- 

tion a week. Group II; students who receive more than that. 


Group I: students w 


National Closing Date: March 25, 1942 
For Regional Closing Dates, 
See Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS MEANS TO YOU 





SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Strathmore Paper Co. offers additional prizes 
to all winners if their work is on Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Boards. 

Agfa Ansco Co. offers additional prizes to all 
winners in photography if their pictures are 
taken oa Agfa film. R 





made from linoleum blocks, using water 
soluble inks, black or colors. Sponsor, C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


9. Design for Fabrics 


A—Dress Materials. Three prizes, 
$25, $15, and $10, and honorable men- 
tion prizes for designs suitable for the 
dresses of high school girls. 

B—Related men’s apparel. Three 
prizes $50, $25, and $15, and honor- 
able mention prizes for related color 
and pattern designs of shirts, neckties 
and handkerchiefs to ensemble. Spon- 
sor, Classification 9 B, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., makers of Arrow Products. 


10. Costume Design ~ 

‘Two prizes, $15 and $5, for best de- 
signs for each of the following: (A) 
Two-piece suit; (B) School Dress; (C) 
Party Dress; (D) Coat. For high school 
girls. 


11. Advertising Art 
A—Physical Fitness Poster. Three 
prizes, $50, $25, and $15, and honor- 
able mention prizes for best posters 
stressing physical and mental fitness, 
and advertising Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 
B—Good Grooming Poster—Four 
prizes, $50, $25, $15 and $10, and hon- 
orable mention prizes for best high 
school bulletin board posters stressing 
importance and value of good groom- 
ing. Sponsor, Bristol-Myers Co. 
C-Travel Poster. Three prizes, $50, 
$25, and $15, for posters advertising air 
travel. Sponsor, United Air Lines. 
D—Catalog Cover. Three prizes, $50, 
$25, and $15, and honorable mention 
prizes, for catalog cover executed in 





of promising and talented high school 


American School of Design 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Crafts 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
The Cleveland School of Art 
Columbus Art School 

Cranbrook Academy of Art 


Dayton Art Institute 

The John Herron Art Institute 
Layton School of Art 
Minneapolis School of Art | 
The McDowell School 
Meinzinger Art School 


Pratt Institute ‘ 
Rhode Island Schooi of Design 
School of the: Art Institute of Chicago 


of Art 
School of Professional Arts 
Vesper George School of Art 





GAIN this year many of the nation’s leading art schools are co- 
operating with Scholastic by helping to further the art education 


being offered, in all, by the schools listed below. 
33 SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE SCHOOLS 


The Art School of the Detroit Society of Arts and 


California College of Arts and. Crafts 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


School of Fine & Applied Art of the Portland Society 


seniors. Thirty-three scholarships are 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Detroit 
Oakland 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Colurnbus 
Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 
Dayton 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Detroit 
New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Providence 
Chicago 


Portland, Maine 
New York 
Boston 








WHO MAY ENTER: 


All undergraduate students in the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades in any 
public, private, or parish schools in the United 
States, possessions, and Canada. There is no 
entry fee of any kind. But when you enter, you 
agree to abide by all the rules and conditions 
of the project. Sponsors as listed under classifi- 
cations reserve the right to retain and reproduce 
prize-winning entries. 





poster style for Weldon Roberts Erasers. 
Sponsor, Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 


12. Sculpture and Ceramics 

A—Sculpture. 

B—Ceramic Sculpture. 

C—Ceramics 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. 
13. Metal Crafts 

A—Jewe 

B—Other Metal Work 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. 
14. Industrial Design 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10 and * 
honorable mention prizes for best de- 
signs for manufactured objects. 
15. Textile Decoration 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, for 
best examples of design applied to tex- 
tiles by free brush, stencilling, silk 
screen, air brush or batik — using Tex- 
tile Colors, Water Colors, Crayon, or 
Tempera. American Crayon Co. spon- 
sors. Classification 15. 
16. Art Weaving 

Prizes, $25, $15, and $10, for art 
weaving such as oriental rugs, laces. 
tapestries, needlepoint, and colonial 
weaving. 
17. Mechanical Drawing and Design 

A total of $350 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for five differ- 
ent projects in mechanical drawing and 
design, including an Oleo-Pneumatic 
Shock-Absorbing Airplane Strut and a 
Soap Box Derby Racer. (For details see 
Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet.) 
Sponsor, Higgins Ink Co., Inc. Addi- 
tional Prize for 3 first winners in the 
Soap Box Derby projects is a free trip 
to Akron, Ohio, as guests of the Chevro- 
let Motors Division of General Motors 


18. Photography 

Total of $410 and honorable mention: 
prizes for three er classifications 
in photography, including General, Arti- 
ficial Lighting, and Flashlight. (For de- 
tails, see Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 
let.) Sponsors are General Electric Co.. 
and Kalart Co. 





- 


Success Comes to Those Who Follow the Rules. For Complete Rules and Instructions, 
Including Sample Entry Blank Which Every Entry Must Bear, See Scholastic Awards 


Rules Booklet. Write for Free Copies to: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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" FOLLOWING the FILMS — 





SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss. “”“ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








HOLD BACK THE DAWN (Para- 
mount. Produced by Arthur 
Hornblow, Jr. Directed by Mit- 
chell Leisen.) 


THE cream of the season is Hold Back 
the Dawn. Charles Boyer is excellently 
cast as a European playboy with no rep- 
utation, little conscience, and a suave 
manner. He meets his match in Emmy 
Brown (Olivia de Havilland) a warm- 
hearted young school teacher. Their 
paths cross in Mexico, where he is try- 


ing to skip over the border into the 
U. S. A., and she is taking a crowd of 
youngsters on ~ tour. 

In order to make a safe entrance into 
the country, he marries the teacher, 
solely for his own convenience, meaning 
to leave her at once. But his own nature 
is far less gross than he believes. Sud- 
denly he finds himself head over heels 
in love with his bride. 

The triumph of virtue is an old movie 
formula, but it is an unquestionably 
good one. Shoddy trappings and bad 


Left: Olivia de Havilland and Charles 
Boyer worship in an old Mexican church. 


acting have often reduced it to shabby 
stuff. But here it rises in all its rightful 
strength. 

The contrast between the genuine 
candour of the girl and the slick sophisti- 
cation of her suitor is beautifully clear, 
and we feel real satisfaction when the 
slickness drops away from the scoundrel 
and leaves kim honorable and warm- 
hearted, too. 

Boyer and de Havilland both have ex- 
cellent performances to their credit. In 
Hold Back the Dawn, each of them out- 
tops his former best. 


THE REMARKABLE MR. KIPPS 
(20th Century-Fox. Producer, E. 
Black. Director, C. Reed. From 
a play by G. B. Shaw.) 


THIS is a gentle story about a simple - 


soul. Arthur Kipps (Michael Redgrave) 
was born to poverty in an English fish- 
ing village. He was bred to poverty as 
an apprentice and clerk in a draper’s 
shop. Then one day he received a large 
inheritance from a lost grandfather, and 
was suddenly raised to the status of a 
“gentleman.” ? 

As a “gentleman,” Kipps tried to re- 
make himself. He bought the right 
clothes, cultivated the right people, 
went to the right places. He even argued 
himself into buying an engagement ring 
for the right sort of girl, a Miss Helen 
Walsingham. (Diana Wynyard) who 
was forever correcting his accent, fixing 
his tie, and snubbing his old and well- 
loved companions. 

Kipps became a mouse under Helen’s 
cajolings. He turned into a man again 

(Concluded on page 42) 











YOU CAN WIN scholarships 


Honors — Invaluable Experience in 
the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Twenty-one cash prizes, scholarships to such 
schools as Carnegie Tech and Pratt Institute, 
a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, 
Certificates of Award to all Prize and Honor- 
able Mention winners — all these are open to 
competitors in the 3942 annual Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards. The experience 
gained by working in competition with others 
and the awards when you win them are in- 
valuable aids in helping you get after gradu- 
ation work or entrance to advanced schools. 


\ 





Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 
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THIRD PRIZE 


Black Drawing Ink 
Division Freehand 
Competition 1941. 
Drawn by Eleanor 
Bach, Washington 
Irving High Schoo! 
New York City. 
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“16 EXTRA CASH PRIZES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST WINNERS! 


30 WILL 
sia Mm 1S USED! 


yp AGFA ANSCO Fil 


n each group! 


First Prize i 
$50 for ™ each group! 


econd Prize in 


25 for 5 
. rize in each group! 


tions in each group! 


Tie ARE two very good reasons to use Agfa Film 
for your Scholastic Photographic Contest pictures: 


First, Agfa Film will help your chances of win- 
ning, because it has an extra margin of quality. Many 
experts and press photographers use Agfa Film in 
all their work. It is completely dependable and gets 
the best possible pictures. It’s the only film guaran- 
teed “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 


Second, if you win—or even get honorable men- 
tion—you’ll get an extra cash prize providing your 
picture is on Agfa Film! (See prize list above.) 


Which Agfa Film to Choose 


The three most popular Agfa Films are: 


AGFA PLENACHROME: for general, outdoor pic- 
tures. It takes clear, sparkling photographs; it has 
wide latitude to adjust for errors in judging light; it 
has an effective anti-halation coating. 


AGFA SUPERPAN PRESS: for action shots and 


(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 29) 


indoors. It is considered the fastest film made. It’s 
the film newspaper photographers use. 


AGFA SUPERPAN SUPREME: for all-around work. 
It is fast and is fine-grained. You will find it excellent 
for use indoors or out, summer or winter. 


Some of the popular sizes of Agfa Film are: 


A8 fits same size camera as 127 PB20 fits same size camera as 620 
B2 fits same size camera as 120 D6 fits same size camera as 116 
PD16 fits same size camera as 616 





Agfa Ansco 
Film 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 
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-- WITH G-E MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


@ Here’s one easy way to better pictures 
anytime, anywhere ... whether you want 
the thrills of the press photographer, the 
pictorialist or the “snap-shooter.” Always 
make sure of plenty of light... with G-E 
MazpDA Photoflash lamps. Their brilliant, 
split-second flash helps you get priceless ex- 
pressions and good, clear pictures every time. 













They are your one best guarantee of being 
sure to get the picture. Try G-E flash bulbs 
in synchronizer or low-cost flash-camera 
and get pictures that are “winners”! 







Write for a copy of “Better Pictures,” a folder with 
lighting diagrams and picture results that show 
you how to get the pictures you want. Dept. 166-SC, 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Be sure fo see the an- 
nouncement of G-E awards for photos taken with arti- 
ficial lighting in the 18th Annual SCHOLASTIC Awards. 


THESE POPULAR 
G-E ppg 
é.., 


No. 11 now has $0% more light, for a real punch in ordi- 
nary reflectors. A screwbase lamp, good for all-around use. 


No.5 For“ tops” in convenience (put up to 30 in one pocket) 
and plenty of light, this G-E midget wins! 


No. SM has the effect of a 1/200 shutter 
setting on “‘open”’ flash. A whiz for close- 
ups. You'll be amazed. Ultra-fast flash re- 
quires special SM synchronizer. 














































Old Huckleberry 


(Continued from page 26) 


“Where’s your pole, e 

Within the instant 1 I hal gone back 
across the years. I was very young 
again, and fo t a brief moment the de de- 
lusion persisted that time had since 
been washed away, that indeed, my 
yesterdays had returned, but there was 
not the feel of the pole in my hands. 
Yet this was all, for Old Huckleberry 
was still the same. His straggly beard 
may have been a little whiter, his face 
was certainly leaner, and his clothes 
bagged a little more, but otherwise 
there was no rceptible change. His 
eyes were fixed upon me as gravely as 
ever, the hint of laughter was there, 
and the indefinable note of sadness. 

“Day-dreamin’,” he. said, before I 
could answer, and smiled. 

“Hello, Emil,” I said,. and nothing 
more, for I did not know whether they 
had told him about the poor farm, and 
did not want to mention his going if 
they had, feeling instinctively that this 
was a ‘sorrow he would want to hold 
alone. 

“I jest come down,” he offered, and 
looked up the river. “I got a long ways 
to walk before sundown.” ~ 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“Upriver. I reckon Ill go up along 
Third Island and back.” 

“You'll have to step it. There's a 
vesper sparrow singing its evening song 
already,” I said. 

He looked at me in the same old 
way, as if the years had not existed 
for him, the same patient way, and he 
said, “That ain’t ne vesper sperrow, 
Boy, that’s a song sperrow.” There was 
a suggestion of pity in his voice, and 
I smiled. 

“I knew you'd know it,” I said. 

“I been hearin’ ’em all my life,” he 
went on. “I made it my aim to study 
about em for a while. Now you take 
that song sperrow and that fis sper- 
row and one or two others, why, they 
sound. alike at first but after while, 
why, there’s a world of difference, you 
couldn’t make a mistake, | once hearin’ 
‘em right like that, no sir.” 

He pushed back his hat and looked 
at the sun. “I reckon I better be goin’, 
he said. “I got a long way to go. 

He started away at once, but hesi- 
ra tr turned back, looking at me 

“Good-bye, Boy,” he said. 

ee the underbrush closed behind 
him, and I understood that this was 
the way he was going. He was going 
from island to ed for a last look 
at these long familiar places, going 
from place to place dutifully bi ding 
each sendin in his fashion. That was 
his way, 
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That night they took the old man 
up to the poor farm at Reedsburg. 

In the ordinary course of events, I 
suppose the old man would have died 
in that place after a few months, not 
that the place itself was in any way 
wrongly — but simply that sepa- 
ration from the freedom of outdoors 
was too great an infliction for Old 
Huckleberry to bear. But ordinary 
events are often as much a matter of 
happenstance as extraordinary events, 
and the old man had more strength 
left to him than any one might have 
supposed from the number of his years. 
Not for nothing had he worked so 
strenuously on the rafts that came down 
past Sac Prairie in days when river 
traffic was all, nor survived a discharge 
of lightning through his body. 

With the turn of September, a week 
after his going, Old Huckleberry wrote 
to his daughter that he did not like 
the poor farm and reckoned he would 
be home one of these days. 

And two days later my grandmother 
came in from downtown and said tri- 
umphantly, “Emil Rajohn’s out.” 

“Is he home?” mother asked. 

“Home, nothing!” said grandmother. 
“He’s out, that’s what he is. He got 
away, he run out in the night and no 
one knows where he is. No, and ain’t 
likely to find him either, if I know that 
old coot. He ain’t dead yet, not by a 
long shot.” 

“I suppose Jenny’s upset,” said 
mother. 

“Upset,” laughed grandmother with 
some satisfaction. “Why, she’s near 
took with conniptions!” 

“When did he get out?” 

“They missed him yesterday morn- 
ing, and ain’t seen hide nor hair of 
him since.” 

“But surely Jenny’s heard from him?” 

“Why should she? He'd probably 
be locked up again. Ain’t likely.” 

Mother was troubled, her sewing for- 
gotten. “Why, that old man might take 
pneumonia these cold nights,” she said. 
“They ought to find him.” 


“They been tryin’,” said grandmother — 


with a satisfaction that was almost mali- 
cious. “He won't be takin’ anything, 
not he. He knows his way around. They 
were out all day yesterday and couldn't 
see a sign of him.” 

They had still not found Old Huckle- 
berry on the following day, but- that 
night it came to me as surely as if some 
one had given me proof of knowledge 
that I knew where he was. It was not 
that I could lay harid to him without 
failing once or twice, because there 


was a good many places on the islands | 


where might hide, but I knew that 
he was somewhere along the river. 
I wert out across the field and 


(Continued on next page) 
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GOLDEN GOPHERS, RECOM- 
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FOR A CHAMPION ATHLETE'S 
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BIERMAWS FOOTBALL TACTICS 
INCLUDE CRUSHING POWER 
MIXED WITH BEWILDERING DE- 
CEPTIVE PLAY. NO WONDER HIS 
MEN CALL THIS GREY HAIRED 
GENIUS “THE SILVER FOX” 





THE TWIRLING 
WHISTLE Is BERNIE'S 
TRADE MARK. HE 
RARELY BLOWS IT, 
BUT WEARS OUT A 
WHISTLE CORO EVERY 
10 DAYS BY THIS. 
CEASELESS TWIRL- 
ING, 





bm in favor of a big breakfast 
for my boys,’ says Bernie Bierman. 
“A breakfast that delivers lots of 
food-energy and other important 
nourishment like that well-known 
‘Breakfast of Champions’ !” 
Yes, here’s the dish for football 
champions and future champions 
alike! A big bowlful of crisp- 
toasted Wheaties flakes, with lots 
of milk or cream and your,favor- 
ite kind of fruit. 
Wheaties are real whole wheat, 
























WORLD WAR, BIERMAN Is 
NOW A HIGH RANKING 
OFFICER IN THE U.S. MARINE 

CORPS RESERVE. BIERMAN 

WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW 

THAT MANY MARINES, As 

WELL AS SOLDIERS AND 

SAILORS, ENJOY His FAVOR- 
ITE WHEATIES, TOO / 


you know — jam-packed with all 
the well known important nour- 
ishment of this famous grain. 

Treat yourself to a “Breakfast 
of Champions” tomorrow! Enjoy 
the winning flavor that’s made 
Wheaties top favorite withsomany 
stars of sport. Your grocer has this 
General Mills product. 

Special Offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat — stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and‘ one 


-- Wheaties box top while supplies 


iast. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. 
1080, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast of 
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was not yet late, the Seven Brothers 





in strand on strand of waxen white 











Old Huckleberry stood high in the east, the red eye of — blossoms about the tall stalks of sun- Irecl 
(Continued from preceding page) Aldebaran beyond; behind me there flowers growing thickly on the islands. im 
was still a faint line of saffron where the Old Huckleberry was not on Sec- ~~ 
through the park and descended into afterglow had drawn day down the ond Island, not on the fallen tree or they 
the hush of the lowlands. There was a__ western sky, with trees reaching darkly the stump, not in the sandy depression ‘Y 
south wind blowing, heavy with the be against the fan of fading emer- overhung with elderberry bushes above I 
smell of leaf-fire smoke from the hills ald rising from beyond the afterglow. jt. There was still deeper brush on repro 
far down along the river, but the night Deep in the grass, crickets were still ‘Third. Island. suid at theta of year I kno 
was cool, and in the October morning _ stridulating, and from the sloughs along the poison ivy iene Hittin Se ek Beored to be 
there would be white rime on the ‘grass. the river’s shore, the hylas and the  mogt of its leaves alrea ¥ Fe i ‘B 
I went down along the bank, skirted peepers sounded occasionally. Above, one had begun and abandoned i old said. 
Ehl’s Slough, and crossed the sandy geese were honking southward. All clapboard cabin near the island’s lower z 
expanse where at high water mark the around now, in the October night, the 44 ft wiuld lines hemeiiciiiee? plac plied 
river ran to make of Second Island smell of dried leaves rose with the cloy- ¢,, Old Huckleberry. three i * gone. 
an island in fact as well as in name. It ing odor of the parsitic dodder, wound «+, ,ding solidly aeuh ese allowing figgel 
him si he of the river among the trees, = 
through the space where the east wall om t 
was missing; but he was not there. He ra 
was not anywhere on Third Island, and ‘eft + 
for a while I began to feel as my mother ya 

doubtless had felt, that perhaps the 0 a 
old man had lost himsélf somewhere “we 

along the way, and would not be heard a 
fron again. 4 afrai¢ 
I went back along Third Island, thing 
skirting the other shore, and waded soug 

across to Second Island again. All the and 
time I walked now, I saw Old Huckle- wou 
berry standing behind me in the sun- there 
light of an early morning or a late Moth 
afternoon, or sitting beside me in the ter, J 
shade of Third Island on a hot summer berry 

day, or again, bending over a pool to - 
see whether anv fish had been left there made 
by the river’s dropping in the night, and AP 
T could hear his quiet voice, forgetting frigh 
the years between, and knowing him her 
almost as something of my own alone. to th 
with no existence apart from my mem- a 
ory. tr 
And then, in a thick growth of wil- seldo 
MY FRIEND'S DAD lows at Ehl’s Slough, I came upon him: I wa 
The head study, by 16 year old Walter Garvey, of Belleville (N. J.) High he had betrayed his hiding place by the hidin 
School, won Ist prize in Group I of 1941 Scholastic Awards for Pen Drawing. smell of pipe smoke, but he made no arour 
This professional looking work should furnish inspiration for the 3 great divisions scramble to escape when he heard me not O 
sponsored by Hunt Pen Company. coming. He sat in his shelter and con- had 
SPEEDBALL AND HUNT ART PENS tinued to smoke, his jacket and his hat death 
on the ground beside him. In the soft night 

A set of prizes for both group I and II. glow of the pipe’s coals, he seemed .- ever 
tired, —_ this may have been the illu- a n 
sion of shadow and swirling smoke. ee 
PEN LETTERING *“Hello, Emii,” I said. " there 
4 First Second Third “Ain't it past your bedtime?” he er 
$2 Prize $15 Prize $10 Prize asked. “In peas Po we didn’t stay up this r 
so late.” ; the i 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS < ee you here when I went past be- — 
First Second Third for best “Likely,” he said. “I'd jest come. You Ne 
$2 Prize $1 Prize $10 Prize $10 color print out lookin’ for me?” i oa in ar 
ee “T figured I might find you here.” to his 
FINE piney iam Ba ‘ = shook his adh pe up one _ 
are _ Third and to stroke his bearded face. “I at. 
$2 Prize $15 Prize $5 Prize couldn’ stand that place they cooped he w 

— NEW CARTOON BOOK—send 25¢ for new 48 page lesson book on cartooning. — me up in,” he said slowly. “I ain’t built been 
:: = t’ be cooped up.” way | 
“They've been looking for you «ll en 
” one 


over the country. i 


Old Huckleberry laughed slyly. “! pore 
hid out by day and I travelled by night. Pia 
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I reckoned they'd be wantin’ their sleep. 
I made it in two nights, and it’s near 
thirty mile. But my legs ain’t what 
they used to be.” 

“You're going home?” I asked. 

“I am home,” he said gently, almost 
reprovingly. “I don’t reckon as how 
I know any place with walls I can stand 
to be for long.” 

“But you'll take pneumonia here,” I 
said. 

“I reckon I can keep it off,” he re- 
plied. “And if I don’t, why it ain’t much 
gone. I’m goin’ on ninety-four, and I 
figger my time’s near up. 

Still I argued with him to return 
home, even though I felt that I might 
not have gone myself in his _ But 
he could not be moved, and at last I 
left him there, his pipe out now, sitting 
as motionlessly as a stone, with the wil- 
lows bending and blowing above him. 

I went home and, because I was 
afraid he might be exposed to some- 
thing fatal in the dampness of the 
slough, I told mother I had seen him 
and where; I might have known he 
would honestly have preferred dying 
there on the islands than in any room. 
Mother lost no time in telling his daugh- 
ter, Jenny, and so they got Old Huckle- 
berry. 

As it turned out, their finding him 
made little difference, because his dis- 
appearance from the poor farm had 
frightened Jenny into some strength of 
her own. In the morning she was over 
to thank my mother and to say, “He’s 
home now, and he’s goin’ to stay home.” 

I never saw him after that because I 
seldom went to the islands and because 
I was shamed of having betrayed his 
hiding place. He was very much up and 
around. He had not come home to die, 
not Old Huckleberry, but his experience 
had somehow brought him close to 
death for he was on the islands now 
night and day far more than he had 
ever been before, as if knowledge of 
his nearness to death held him to the 
places he loved. Sim Jones saw him 
there from time to time, and so I knew. 
There was something incredible about 
this ninety-three-year-old man haunting 
the islands, and yet something fitting: 
he had grown up on the river, and 
grown old on its islands. 

Now he is dead, two years later: not 
in any tangible sickness, not betrayed 
to his death by any water chill or marsh 
fever; found dead in bed, with no sign 
that he had known any pain, in a way 
he would have wanted to go, had he 
been given choice. And I know that the 
way he walks through my memory is a 
more lasting tribute to him than any 
stone they can put on his grave. 

Reprinted from Country Growth, by 
August Derleth, by ission of 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
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AGAIN SPONSORS 
2 AWARDS IN NATIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC CONTEST! 


Here’s YOUR chance to win a Cash Prize or other 
Valuable Prizes! Be recognized as a prize winner! 
Enter this important Scholastic Award Contest. 
Plan now to win one of these cash or art materials 


prizes! 
€* 


TEXTILE AWARD 
$50 nize S25 S15 
AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 


8 prizes—$50.00 first prize, $25.00 second prize, 
$15.00 third prize, and 5 sets of $3.25 Prang Tex- 
tile Color Kits as additional prizes. These awards 
are made fer the best examples of design applied 
to textiles by free brush, stencilling, silk screen, 
air brush or batik—using Textile Colors, Water 
Colors, Crayons or Tempera. 


‘ 


Note—The new Prang 
Textile Colors work 
beautifully on all kinds 
of cloth and by follow- 
ing the simple direc- 
tions the designs are 
sun-resistant, washable 
and cleanable. It is 
now easy to apply 
smart, original color 
designs in your own 
color schemes to 
Household Furnish- 
ings, Clothing or Ac- 
cessories. Any such ar- 
ticles will be éligible 
for the Textile Award. 


PICTORIAL AWARD 
$50 i «$25 2 515 a 
AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 

13 prizes—$50.00 for first, $25.00 for second, $15.00 
for third, and 10 fourth prizes of $2.50 each award- 
ed for pictorial work in water color, tempera, cray- 


on, dry chalk painting, charcoal, Payons and pastel. 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT IN THIS ISSUE 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


SEND FOR Winning Art Ideas, a portfolio of 
helpful ideas for the Pictorial and Textile Awards 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





NO FALSE ALARM WEEK 


HE scene is any street in a large 

city. Young Johnny Black and two 
of his friends are deciding what to do 
today. 

“Let’s get a little excitement,” Johnny 
suggests. “We'll send in a false alarm. 
Wouldn’t you like to see. those fire 
engines come tearing down, with their 
sirens screaming and_ everything!” 
Johnny and his friends have their min- 
ute of excitement. 


But — while the engines are out on 
the false alarm, a real fire breaks out 
in the same precinct. This fire is cov- 
ered by another fire company some 
distance away. Result: the second fire 
company gets to the blaze too late; 
two boys are seriously burned; the fire 
is out of control; and it takes four 
hours to keep the raging blaze from 
spreading. Oh, yes—Johnny Black is 
arrested for turning in a false alarm. 


It does happen every day, even if 








J OE ALWAYS SAID when he died 
he’d like to become a horse. 


One day Joe died. 

Early this May I saw a horse that 
looked like Joe drawing a milk 
wagon. 

I sneaked up to him and whis- 
pered, “‘Is*it you, Joe?” 

He said, ““Yes, and am I happy!’ 

I said, “Why?” 

He said, “I am now wearing a 
comfortable collar for the first time 
in my life. My shirt collars always 
used to shrink and murder me. In 
fact, one choked me to death. That 
is why I died!” 

“Goodness, Joe,” I exclaimed, 
“why didn’t you tell me about your 





My friend, Joe Holmes, is now a horse 


ARROW SHIRTS 4%9 TIES 


Sanforized-Shrunk—a new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit 
Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GET IN THE DESIGN CONTEST! Big cash prizes offered by the makers 
of Arrow products for the best pattern designs of Arrow shirts, ties, and 
handkerchiefs! Sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 


shirts sooner? I would have told you 
about Arrow shirts. They never 
shrink out of perfect fit. Not even 
the oxfords.”’ 

“G’wan,’’ said Joe. “‘Oxford’s the 
worst shrinker of all!” _ 

*““Maybe,” I replied, “but not 
Gordon, the Arrow oxford. I know. 
I’m wearing one. It’s Sanforized- 
Shrunk—can’t shrink even 1%! Be- 
sides, it has Arrow’s unique Mitoga 
tailored fit! And,” I said reaching a 
crescendo, “‘Gordon costs only $2!’’ 

“‘Swell,’’ said Joe. ““My boss needs 
a shirt like that. I’ll tell him about 
Gordon, Maybe he’ll give me an 
extra quart of oats. And, gosh, do I 
love oats!”’ 
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New York City’s “No False Alarm 
Week” poster. Shepard Kurnit, de- 
signer, was 3rd prize winner, Linoleum 
Block Prints, Group Il, 1941 Scholastic 
Awards. See page 28 for 1942 Awards. 


this incident is just part of a radio play 
broadcast over New York City’s sta- 
tion WNYC, as part of the campaign 
for “No False Alarm Week,” October 
20 through October 25. ~ 

When men and apparatus are out 
answering a false alarm, there is less 
protection against an actual fire — and 
that means less ‘protection for every 
person in the city. With the tremendous 
program of national defense prepara- 
tions, firemen have more to Bo than 
ever before. In the words of New York 
City’s Mayor LaGuardia, “This is no 
time for nonsense. This is no time to 
permit anyone — whether child or adult 
—to interfere with our preparations for 
civilian defense because of thoughtless- 
ness.” 

Under the direction of Justice Ste- 
phen S. Jackson, of New York City’s 
Children’s Court, the city’s Bureau for 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
has started a campaign to eliminate 
false fire alarms. During “No False 
Alarm Week,” students from each 
school will visit fire houses in their 
neighborhood, examine the apparatus, 
learn at first hand what an involved 
— it is to answer an alarm, and 

ow costly a false alarm may be. 

Special decalcomania stickers, de- 
signed by Howard Chandler Christy, 
the well known illustrator, will be 
pasted to each fire box in the city. The 
stickers show a fireman holding the 
limp body of a girl, and are captioned: 
“Think! The Price of a False Alarm.” 

The official “No False Alarm Week 


pena by shen on this page was 
i Shepard Kurnit, io was 
cand June from Abraham Lin- 
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Samuél H. Gottscho 
Chemistry laboratory, Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School, N. Y. C. Tables 
equipped with A.C. and D.C. current. 


coln High School, B’klyn, New York. 

Shepard was third prize winner in the 

Linoleum Block Prints Division, Group 

II, of the 1941 Scholastic Art Awards. 
Other cities please copy. 


CARDINAL HAYES MEMORIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The Cardinal Hayes Memorial High 
School, recently dedicated in New York 
City by The Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, D.D., Archbishop of New ¥erk, 
is one of the most modern educational 
institutions in the country. The five- 
story structure, with additional floors 
below the street level, is equipped to 
take care of 3000 students. There are 
64 classrooms, all mechanically venti- 
lated. 

The school is in charge of The Very 
Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., princi- 
pal, who holds to the belief haa in 
education the teacher is seven-eighths 
of the battle. However, even the best 
of workmen .vill turn out a product 
more swiftly and comfortably if he 
has the best of -tools. Therefore, to a 
faculty chosen for the individual skills, 
knowledge and special aptitudes of its 
members, there have been added all 
the aids in equipment and scientific ap- 
paratus that modern planning and in- 
genuity have brought to teaching. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FARM GIRLS 
Under a new policy, courses of the 


National Farm Youth Foundation will, 


be available also to young women. They 
will be trained to take the place of 
young men of farming communities 
called for military or defense-industry 
service, 

The young women will be eligible 
also for the Foundation’s awards. A 
scholarship of $1,000, to apply on a 
course at an agricultural college of the 
winner's choice, will be the first award 
in each of the country’s 29 districts. 
Soca award will be a $500 scholar- 
ship. 

The Foundation last year provided 


more than 10,000 young farm men with 
free university extension courses in 
farm ‘engineering and management. The 
activities are sponsored by the Fer- 
guson-Sherman Manufacturing Corp., 
with the co-operation of Henry Ford, 
founder, and Edsel Ford, president, of 
the Ford Motor Company. 


THE HORIZON CLUB 


A new organization for high school 
girls, the Horizon Club, was launched 
recently. by the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
at the climax of a four-day National 
Council Meeting in Detroit, Mich. 

The Horizon Club has been created 
for high school girls, whether or not 
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they've ever had any Camp Fire ex- 
perience. Many affairs will be carried 
out at the school, or in co-operation 
with various classes or teachers. 

Activities of members will emphasize 
fun and friends, experiments to pep u 
personality, and much discussion o 
“date” technique, family. crises, future 
careers and present needs for service 
in one’s home town. The Horizon Club 
will hold fashion clinics and make-up 
demonstrations. They plan also to 
frequent dances, and go on roller skat- 
ing parties, hikes and sleigh rides with 
boys their own age, to put into = 
tice the “date” data which they have 
hashed over in their meetings. 
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2 PRIZES WITH 1 DRAWING 


It’s like “killing two birds with one stone”—when you win two Scholastic 
Awards with one drawing! And you can do it—with no extra time or 
trouble. As a matter of fact, you will find it easier to win two prizes than 
to win one prize! For the only requirement for this extra prize is that the 
drawing you submit for a Scholastic Award be done on a Strathmore 
Artist Paper — the paper that’ professional artists use to obtain those crisp, 
clean effects and beautiful textures you have admired. Strathmore Artist 
Paper will help you win a Scholastic Award — and when you do, you will 


receive an additional prize from 








This drawing, 


Pay 


is part of this ist Prize Pen Drawing 


the Strathmore Paper Company! 


The Strathmore Awards are not 
a special contest. They offer 
additional awards as follows: 


Ist PRIZES—$15 


for the winners of any lst prize whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd PRIZES—$10 


for the winners of any 2nd prize whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd PRIZES—$5 


for the winners of any 3rd prize whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 





done on 
Strathmore Board No.«72, 
won Ist prize in the Fine 
Pen Division of the 17th 
Annual Scholastic Awards. 


4th PRIZES 


for the winners of any honorable men- 
tion whose work was done on Strath- 
more, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


This splendid drawing—like so many that have won a Scholastic Award— 
was done on Strathmore Paper. It is an example of what leading artists 
have repeatedly demonstrated—that “paper is mg of the picture,” and 


that you can obtain the best effects by using t 


e best paper. There is a 


Strathmore Artist Paper or Board that is exactly suited to your needs. 
Write to Dept. SC-10 for a free sample book of the complete line. 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts _ 


PAPER IS PART ® OF THE PICTURE 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSION 


















Here you are — Pros, Cons, and Maybes on the subject of “Going Steady.” 
The Cons speak first because they outnumbered the Pros and Maybes four to one. 
It's too bad there isn’t space to print even parts of all the swell letters that came 
in, but better luck next time. And, if you'll add a note to your next contribution, 
saying this is the second or third time you‘ve written to Jam Session and still haven't 























broken into print, you will — pronto. That's a promise. 
The next Jam Session to appear in Scholastic, November 17th issue, is on the 


subject of “BLIND DATES.” Should you accept them or not? What do you think? 


Write your opinion to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City, before November 3rd, the deadline for copy on the November Jam Session. 
If you do not wish your name or initials used in connection with your letter, please 
say so, but every letter must be signed with name and school address. — Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


Should High School Students 
“Go Steady”? 
No, Thank Youl 


So you're going steady! When it hap- 
pened it was gorgeous. That night the 
one-and-only gave his class pin to you, 
you just couldn’t sleep. The following 
day you were so happy you couldn't 
study. From then on he took you 
everywhere. You were surrounded by 
attention. It was heavenly. Other boys 
appeared on the horizon, but they were 
not for you. You were tied up. 

Then one evening, when there was 
a full moon and the sky was filled with 
stars sparkling as never before — oh, it 
was a perfect evening —you sat at 
home waiting and waiting. But no one 
appeared. To top it off, you overheard 
that he was taking another girl to the 
next dance. What a disillusionment! 
Now you are not the one-and-only, but 
the One-and-Lonely. 

Moral: You'd better make many 
friends and not “go steadv”! 


Eleanor Kanyur 
Whiting (Indiana) High School 


There’s nothing nicer than “going 
steady” if you can afford it. But how 
many average high school students can? 
Not many. Dances, football games, par- 
ties, movies, and gas all add up to 
something most high school fellows 
haven't got much of — Money! 

From a girl's point of view it may 
be very reassuring to know that you'll 
always have a date for the big doings 
and wear a nice pin for all 2D other 
girls to envy, but I wonder if you 
realize the sacrifices boys make to take 
you out all the time. “Going steady”? 





a couple of green-eyed monsters . . . 


I’m even allergic to the term! It means 
just two things: always one girl and 
always broke. 

Dick Lassell 

Central High School 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


If a girl “goes steady” she loses her 
gift of gab; she doesn’t need to com- 
pete against others of her species. Then 
first thing she knows, he'll remark, “Say, 
that Helen Blakely sure has a cute per- 
sonality and oh, those dimples!” Then 
suddenly she finds herself dumped. 

Geraldine Knapp 
Sullivan High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


It’s safer to remain unobligated to 
anyone. . . . You may tell ey boy 
or girl friend that you enjoy their com- 
panionship but it is not necessary to be 
tied down. 

Roy Miller 
Crosby High School 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Steadies are just a couple of green- 
eyed monsters so jealous of anyone 
whose glance comes within ten yards 
of the one heart-throb they spit fire. 

Viola Maylott 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 





traveling with a mixed Pp, join- 
ing clubs and taking part in high schoo! 
activities is so much more importan: 
and a lot more fun than dating one bo: 
friend. 

Carolyn Bachman 

Hazelton (Pennsylvania) High Schoo! 


Young people can best learn to iron 
out their personality problems through 
association with various types of people 

Gary Moessner 
Columbian -High Schoo! 
Corbett, Oregon 


As all girls know, a boy has a rov 
ing eye .. . and it may end with the 
“steady-ship” being broken. The boy 
has nothing to lose, as he may date 
whenever he wants to, but the girl has 
everything ta lose. 

Bill Anderson 
Wyoming (Ohio) High Schoo 
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going steady .. . and loving it. . . 


I haven't any intention of being au 
old maid, but there is a time for every- 
thing. . . . Steadies often quit school 
(to get married) only to find out late: 
the mistake they made. 

Mary Velez 
Washington Irving High Schoo! 
New York City 


While “going steady” with Dave you 
may notice that Bob has broader: 


_ shoulders, curlier hair or a smoothe: 


style of dancing. Now you are in a fix. 
Sarah Berg 
Carteret (New. Jersey) High Schoo! 


High school is the time to go out on 
lots of dates. . . . Then*when the steady 
or engagement time comes you'll know 
the kind of person you want and will 
have had plenty of fun beforehand. 

Harriett Wheeler — 
Burbank (California) High Schoo! 
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The High 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 


How Observing Are You? 


OW observing are you? For 

observation is not only the 
foundation of all knowledge, but of 
all character. 

How observing are you? Tell me 
that, and I can tell you pretty well 
how tall or short or well-developed, 
mentally and spiritually, you are. I 
could even predict pretty accurately 
your future—its success and happi- 
ness and serviceableness. 


Most great pene throughout the 


ages have been keenly, richly ob- 
servant. (Shakespeare is credited 
with being the most observing per- 
son in the world.) Precisely in pro- 
portion as you share this trait with 
the great, you too can become great. 

What did. you see, or hear, or 
touch today? Perhaps you can re- 
member only comparatively few 
things out of hundreds or thovu- 
sands. But try to remember. Try 
again tomorrow, and you will re- 
member better; and the next day, 
better still. 

The old game, and well-known 
perslehodiodl test, of looking for a 


Yes — But Definitely 


To me “going steady” doesn’t mean 
holding hands on the street or sitting 
so close in the movies that one ticket is 
needed. It doesn’t mean having to ask 
him for permission to go out with the 
girls, either. You can be Bill’s girl and 
still be a- free soul. You can talk to 
other boys and be nice to them — and 
still increase your circle of friends. 


Patricia McRoberts 


Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


It’s nice for a girl to know she has 
someone she can depend on to take her 
to that important school dance or for 


a boy to know his girl won’t wait until , 


the last minute to accept his invitation 
in hopes of a better one. 


Betty Armstrong 
Glasgow (Montana) High School 


Going steady builds up a person’s 
self-confidence. You know you have 
someone who really cares for you. I am 
going steady — and I love it. 


A Girl 
Garfield High School 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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moment at a group of objects, then 
looking away and writing down the 
names of as many as you can re- 
member, is a good way to cultivate 
observation of material things. To 
cultivate mental observation, read 
a page or two of a good author, 
close the book, and restate as many 
as you can of the main points in 
the author’s thought. 

Now, try observing the spiritual 
things you meet with through the 
day, the truth, or wisdom, or beau- 
ty, the higher meanings. They can 
be found everywhere, in nature, in 
art, in literature, but very e ial- 
ly in people and in human behav- 
ior. 

Try it and see. You ‘will be sur- 
prised how your own powers of ob- 
servation and reasoning will de- 
velop by leaps and bounds if you 
keep at it faithfully. It is one . the 
most practical applications of psy- 
chology that 1 tow. 





Well — Maybe 


If a boy and girl “go steady” with 
an understanding that they still have to 
study and participate in other activities, 
they are the most likely to succeed. 


Sam Smith 
Kenedy (Texas) High School 


If a girl is a pal to a boy and they 
have many good times together, “going 
steady” can be made fun. Otherwise, 
kids are in danger of losing good times 
on account of too deep an affair. 


Jayne Morrey 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


After having “gone steady” for nearly 
a year, I should know all the answers — 
I don't. 

It is my firm belief that two young 
people of my age can hold as much 
affection for each other as any other 
two people > em of age. But the 
problem is—that there is nothing to 
hold steadies together as in marriage, 
a home, children, etc.; but only things 
that tend to break them apart. 


Bob Francis 


North Central High School 
Spekane, Wash. 
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Good Grooming 
always rates 
an Encore! 





Do you make a good impression 
in the crucial “close-up” test? 


ERSONALITY, brains and good looks 

can get you places. But even with 
these A-1 assets, people still won’t laugh 
off things like underarm perspiration 
odor or dull, dingy teeth. For personal 
cleanliness and careful grooming come 
high in the list of “musts” on the road 
to success. 

Today, no up-and-coming student 
counts oni a bath alone for Jasting fresh- 
ness. For a bath only removes past per- 
spiration. Mum deodorant prevents risk 
of future underarm odor—of offending 
unknowingly. Mum is quick, safe, sure 
—a smooth, pleasant cream that stops 
odor without stopping perspiration. 

And it’s only common-sense to keep 
teeth sparkling, gums firm and healthy. 
That’s the way to avoid “pink tooth 
brush” and maybe even more serious 
dental troubles. Ipana with massage is a 
great help there—a daily hygiene habit 
you can’t beat. Many dentists recom- 
mend it not only for keeping teeth clean 
and bright but for helping to keep gums 
sound. Put Mum deodorant and Ipana 
Tooth Paste on your Good Grooming 
list today! They'll help you do a bang-up 
job on your grooming—your appeal! 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
Makers of Ipana and Mum Deodorant 


WIN BIG CASH PRIZE! 


Checledetails of Bristol-Myers’ Poster 
Contest without delay. Then, for 


pointers on Good Grooming, which 
will be helpful in designing a win- 
ning poster, ask your teacher to show 
you a set of our educational material. 
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This Scholastic Award gives you an op- 
portunity to get valuable experience in 
mastering the No. 1 art medium—oils— 
and at the same time to win a cash prize 
and national recognition. 


Start a painting now, so that you will 
have plenty of time to do your best work 
for the 


M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


PRIZES: Ist—$50, 2nd—$25, 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


This award is sponsored by the makers 
of the world famous Grumbacher line of 
artists’ material—recognized by experi- 
enced artists as the best material for 
every medium. It’s fun to work with this 
material—and even more fun to see the 
better results it assures! Look for the 
name “Grumbacher” on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manutacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


For Everyone The Outstanding 
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“His hair is red, his eyes are blue, 
And he’s Irish through and through .. .” 


Photo by Owen Reed 
Yankees’ New Bat Charmer 


HAT’S Patrick Joseph O'Doherty, 

Jr., the fellow who’s got the job 

a million boys want. Pat has just 

been appointed bat boy for the world’s 
champion New York Yankees for the 
year 1942. Starting next spring he will 
rub elbows with, and serve, such heroes 
as Joe DiMaggio, Charlie Keller, “Flash” 
Gordon and Bill Dickey. Most fellows 
would rather do this than be president. 

To Pat there’s never been any team 
but the’ Yankees. His loyalty goes back 
14 years, when, at the age of one, his 
family moved to the Bronx (New York 
City) from Hoboken, New Jersey. He 
attended Public School 65 and Clark 
Junior High School. 

A red-hot baseball tan, it wasn’t long 
before he started going to the Yankee 
Stadium. One afternoon, fascinated by 
the huge scoreboard, he climbed up to 
the top of the bleachers and investigated. 
One of the scorers noticed the slim boy 
with the blue eyes and invited him in. 

It wasn’t lohg before Pat became a 
helper himself. Imagine his surprise and 
joy, several weeks ago, when the chief 


scoreboard keeper asked him how he'd 


| like to be bat boy next season! The fa- 
| mous Yankee bat tender, Tim Sullivan, 


was retiring after the world series. 

The chief introduced Pat to Manager 
Joe McCarthy, who took one look at 
Pat's pinning Irish face and gave him 
the job 


YANKEE 
BAT BOY 


During the past world series Pat sat on 
the ‘te learning his new trade. Under 
“Professor” Tim Sullivan, Pat learned 
the favorite bat of each Yankee, how to 

ive it to him, where to stand, and other 
tricks of the trade. 

For example, when Charlie “King 
Kong” Keller comes in from left field, 
Pat must be waiting for him with his 
three pet bats. Charlie swings them, 
drops two and strides to the plate. Pat 
must then pick up the two bats and place 
them neatly in the bat-rack in front of 
the dugout. 

By this time the next batter has picked 
up his war-club and is awaiting his turn 
at bat. Pat comes back and kneels behind 
him. After the batter swings and drops 
his bat, Pat picks it u a brings it to 
the rack. He then kneels behind the next 
batter. 

When the Yankees take the field, Pat 
sits on the bench. He shouts encourage- 
ment to the Yankee pitcher and joshes 
the enemy batters. This type of joshing 
is known as “jockeying.” The loudest 
Yankee jockeys, Pat tells us, are Lefty 
Gomez, Frank Crosetti, Atley Donald, 
and the coaches, Earle Coombs and Art 
Fletcher. The Brooklyn Dodger they 
“rode” the most was Mickey Owen, the 
catcher. 

Pat’s favorite Yankee is Phil “Scooter” 
Rizzuto, the flea-sized shortstop. He 
likes Phil because he’s short and scrappy. 
Rizzuto, in turn, has almost adopted Pat. 
He takes him dining, automobile riding 
and to his house. 

At present Pat is an upper sophomore 
at Peter Stuyvesant High School. He's 
five feet, three, weighs 110 pounds and 
hides behind an army of freckles. While 
he’s never made the school baseball 
team, he’s quite a shortstop. He plays on 
a neighborhood team, the Amerks (short 
for Americans). 

He likes basketball, too, but is not so 
keen on football. His favorite subjects 
are French and English. His hobby is 
photography. He gets the picture-taking 
urge, he says, in the summer. He used 
to play the violin, but gave it up—much 
to the joy of his neighbors. He hopes to 
be an engineer someday. 

Next spring he will be given a locke: 


‘in the Yankee clubhouse and a regular 


uniform. His duties will start after 
school. In addition to a regular salary, he 
will make about $1000 extra every time 
the Yanks win the pennant. 
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A poor workman 
blames his tools. : . 


A good workman 
chooses them 
carefully 





A tennis player 


was never aids 
by his racket— 
no ace half-back 
ever kicked 50 
yards just be- 
cause of the 
ball, BU T 
sports star, 
just as ev-, 
ery skilled 
artist, 
chooseshisim- 
plements with 
utmost care, be- 
cause they want 
to be sure to get 
cut what they put 
in — and perhaps 
just a little bit 
more. That’s why 
Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils are used by more 
artists than any other 
10c pencil. They have 
that rare thing—quality. 
They never vary in de- 
ee. They never scratch 
in the most delicate work. 
They tell the true story of 
the skill that went into 
their manipulation. 











eEMUS 


The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 

From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 

AMERICAN PENCIL. COMPANY 


500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 





PUZZLE-YOU 


SIXPENCE 

Place six pennies on a table. Can you 
arrange them, in the pattern shown by ‘he 
six white circles in the illustration, so that 
if a seventh penny 
(the black circle) 
were given you, you 
could drop it in the 
center so that it 
would exactly touch 
each of the other six? 
You must not de- 
pend on the eye, use a ruler, mark or meas- 
ee in any way, or lift any penny off the 
table. 


WAS HIS FACE RED? 

Jimmy, poor boy, was born blind. When 
he was five years old, he was taken to an 
eye specialist, who operated on him and 
Pome him cured. To prove this, he 

eld a red chart before Jimmy and asked 
him the color of the chart. The boy an- 
swered: “Red.” Can you find anything 
wrong with this story? 


HIGH UP 

Suppose-you are standing on the roof 
of an office building which is 500 feet high, 
how far out could you see on a clear day? 


A JOLLY GOOD TIME 
Four jolly men sat down to play; 
They played all night till break of day; 
They played for gold, and not for fun 
With separate scores for every one. 
Yet, when they came to square accounts, 
They found each had made quite fair 

amounts. 

Now can you this paradox explain: 
if no one lost, how could each gain? 


TRY IT SOMETIME! 

Suppose Mr. Moneybags offered you a 
a of one BILLION dollars in one-dollar 
ills with the condition that you had to 
count this huge sum bill by bill, before 
you could go out and spend it. Of course 
you would say, “Yes,” but how long do 
you think it would take? (Suppose we 
say you can count 200 bills a minute, 
working 12 hours a day.) 


VOWELS 

Do you know a word which contains all 
the vowels (a, e, i, 0, u, y) in that very 
order? 


ANAGRAM 

Can you take the letters of the word 
scythe” and re-arrange them so that they 
will form an entirely different word? 


‘HOW ODD! 

To all the brave suitors for the hand of 
the fair princess, the king, her father, 
asked: “Can you write down five odd fig- 
ures so they will add up to 14?” Would 
you be the successful suitor? 


NOM DE PLUME 
Do you know the pen names of the 
following famous authors? 
a. Willard Huntington Wright 
b. Joel Chandler Harris 
c. William Sydney Porter 
d. Jozef Korzeniowski 


(Answers in next week's Scholastic) 
—SIDNEY S. ROSS 


“ 
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Callimachus Said: 





Never Dress . 








Even the most humble 
individual may win a 
high place in the hearts 
and minds of all people. 


Prompt recognition of 
duty, a desire to help 
others and willingness 
to protect the weak are 
some of the qualities of 
a “good man.” 


Any young man or 
woman is eligible to 


try for such distinction. 
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CAMERA FANS! 








Boozer | 


A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
pictures—take “shots” you'll treasure all your 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
shot against the sun! Doub.- your picture- 
taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
fered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Couple«d 
Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
NOW! 





THE KALART COMPANY INC 
Dept SP-10, Stamford, Conn. 
Please send me your free booklet 
LIFE into Your Pictures.” 
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ALL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ART CONTESTANTS WILL NEED 


WELDON ROBERTS “DOUGH” 
WELDON ROBERTS “ARTEX” 





DOUGH is a soft eraser, which you can knead be 
tween your fingers to a convenient form, for eras 
yy a lights and picking out tones and lines. 
A is a soft white eraser in handy, bias bevel 
shape, for broad surface and fine line pencil work 
on all kinds of paper, illustration board and tracing 


cloth 
Artex—Two sizes Dough—Two sizes 
No. 667— 5c 


No. 400— 5c 
No. 410—10c No. 666—10c 


At your stationer’s or art supply shop. 


BIG 





Write for information NOW on 
the new 1941-42 


WELDON ROBERTS 


onen SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
PRIZES protectin 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ARE ADVICE 

Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy of your 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic. 





Following the Films 


(Concluded from page 30) 


when he realized that he was really in 
love, not with his fine lady, but with 
a girl whom he had known as a child. 
She was a ‘itchen maid. He went 
straight into the kitchen, and offered 
marriage, and made his old friend as 
much a “lady” as he was a “gentleman.” 


Helen (Diana Wynyard) instructs Kipps 
(Michael Redgrave) in wood-craft. 


Kipps was no man to manage money. 
He lost most of his fortune with a sense 
of relief. He settled down with his wife 
in a house where maids were never 
heckled. He invested in a little business 
of his own—a draper’s shop where no ap- 
prentice was ever bullied. 

If you're looking for a thriller, you 
won't like this. But if you care about 
people and the things they treasure in 
their secret hearts, you shouldn't miss it. 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Sol M. Wurtzel. Directed by 
James Tinling.) 


WHEN the first screen version of this 
Zane Gray novel was made, the stars 
of the present version had just about 
learned to walk. 

The most interesting feature of the 
tale is not the people (they’re the run- 
of-the-mine cowboys, bandit girls, sweet 
young ladies of the wilderness), but the 
place. The story centers about a fairy- 
tale location called Surprise Valley, a 
little, unknown paradise cut off from the 
world by canyon walls. There is only one 
path to its entrance, and at the top of 
that path stands a monstrous stone. 
Once the stone is heaved downward, 


the entrance is closed, and Surprise Val- ; 


ley is sealed off forever. 

Jim Lassiter (George Montgomery ) 
helps Jane Withersteen (Mary Howard) 
to struggle against a lawless band of 
thieves. These villains, led by Judge 
Dyer (Robert Barrat) raid Jane’s ranch 


and kidnap little Fay (Patsy Patterson), 
Jane’s adopted child Lassiter finds and 
rescues Fay, and the two of them, with 
Jane, escape to Surprise Valley with cut- 
throats, kidnappers, and raiders on their 
heels. They save themselves, and find 
a lonely earthly paradise by rolling the 
big stone. 


This is the usual Western done with 
an unusual amount of time, expense, 
and trouble. The result is a little lengthy, 
2 little elaborate, but still interesting 
enough to be worth our attention. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cadre, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, dd, food, fant: 
cibe, irn, tip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ti—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid I; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Ampuero (am-pwd-r6), page 15. 

Arce (dr-sa), page 15. 

Arias, Arnulfo (4-ré-as, _ar-ndol-fo), 
page 14. 

baloncesta ( ba-lén-sd-sta), page 15. 

Cardenas, Lazaro (cdar-da-nas Ié-sa-rd), 
page 14. 

Chaco (chda-cé), page 15. 

Comedie Humaine (k6-ma-dé ii-mdn), 
page 24. The title which Honore de Balzac 
chose for his immense life-work of novels 
and short stories, depicting contemporary 
French life. The title means “The Human 
Comedy,” and since that might embrace 
anything, Balzac felt that he had never 
completed his work. 

epigram (ép-i-gram), page 20. A bright 
or witty thought, gion expressed; a 
poem —- such an expression; or the 
expression itself. 

Guardia, Ricardo Adolfo de la (gwar- 
dé-a, ré-kdr-d6é a-dél-fo da la), page 14. 

iconoclast (i-kdn-6-klast), page 24. Lit- 
erally a person who breaks images or idols, 
hence one who attacks cherished beliets as 
shams. : 

laconic (la-kdn-ik), page 20. Speaking 
in the style of Lacon, a Spartan noted for 
the brevity and pithiness of his speech. 
ge Carlos (mén-ha, kar-lés), page 
15. 


Morazan, Francisco (m6-ra-saén  fran- 
sés-k6), page 15. 

Mundo (md0n-do), page 15. World. 

Sanchez Malaga (san-chas mé-la-ga), 
page 15. 

senor (sdn-yér), page 15. 

Tegucigalpa ( ta-g60-sé-gal-pa), page 14. 

Toldeo de Aguerri, Josefa (tél-da-6 da 
a-gdr-re, hé-si-fa), page 15. 














FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


* It’s tops 
in tene quality, 
easy playing, built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fameand money 
on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you’ll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN 2 "cova 








Your Book Friend, 

May Lamberton Becker 
has made a book you will like—a pa- 
geant of American boys and girls from 
Colonial times to today, called 

GROWING UP WITH AMERICA 
$2.50 

Ask for it today at your library. 

And be sure to get hold of 
MODERN AMERICANS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
By Edna Yost : 
Seventeen success stories of boys 
who had an idea and stuck to it. 
Iilustrated, $2.00 








F. A. Stokes Co. 
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Surface Pimples & Irritations—Itchy Scalp 
he = ge years, Poslam Ointment and 
ap have been favorites young men and 
“and Canada 


Poslam Soap, then 'y soothing Pos- 4 

lam, a concentrated Ointment 

lief is fast—the cost small—at your 

local druggist. 

Free Sample—Write Posiam, Dept. 810, Station G, N.Y.C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Arcehitecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Mtustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Speck Off 

The well-known American conductor, 
Edwin McArthur, was directing one of the 
rehearsals of the Summer Symphony not so 
long ago when to his amazement one of the 
French horns suddenly sounded a prolonged 
blare during a long pause in the music. 
With a quick gesture McArthur immedi- 
ately halted the music and strode over to 
the culprit with a demand for an explana- 
tion, 

“Ach, maestro,” explained the horn 

layer in some embarrassment, “it was a 
fy on my score—and I played him!” 
Christian Science Monitor 
* 
Aid to Willie 

Auntie and Uncle were taking Little 
Willie for a walk. They kept him between 
them in order to protect him from cars and 
other dangers. 

“Hi, Willie,” called Junior Smith as they 
passed his house. “Is that your Dad and 
Mamma?” 

“No,” retorted Willie, “they're my con- 
voys.” 


* 


Blub-Blub 

The Hollywood script writers are doing 
their best to adjust themselves to the crisis, 
but there are, inevitably, some loose ends. 
One fellow turned in a script about sub- 
marine combat, in the course of which a 
subraarine commander, catching sight of 
the enemy, barks, “All hands on deck! 

We're going to submerge!” 
The New Yorker 


* 


Exasper 8 
Tom: “What mode! is your car?” 
Dick: “It isn’t a model. It’s a horrible 


example.” 
Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 


. 
Goofy 


Three goofs, cruising the countryside in 
a jaloppy, approached a town. 
First Goof: “Is this Wensley?” 
Second Goof: “No, this is Thursday.” 
Third Goof: “So’m I. Let’s stop and have 
one.” 
* 


Odds Bodkins 

Eddie Cantor phoned Maurice Evans, 
who is rehearsing for a new fall production 
of Macbeth. A page boy summoned the 
Shakespearean actor to the phone. Evans 
*lifted the receiver and said: “Hail, Edward. 
What's cooking with thee?” 
» Lyons in N. ¥. Post 

* 


It Chokes 
He: “What's that gurgling noise I hear?” 
She: “It’s me, trying to swallow that line 
of yours.” 





Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 

science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Heis one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
Sc.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Disinfectant 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 











“T VERY TRIP I take by Greyhound I save two 
', gallons of gasoline out of three, as compared 


with driving my own car. Of course a Super-Coach 
burns about 3 times as much fuel per mile as my 
automobile—bwt it carries 9 times as many people on 
an average! And the same sort of saving is being made 


in oil, metals, fabrics and rubber.” 


And besides saving materials for defense Greyhound 
passengers are saving money for themselves—Grey- 
hound’s low fares are still only 1% the cost of driving. 


—— —“ 





Il save gas and oil 
for National Defense* 


.. atte dollar foe myself” 


*Each gallon of gasoline goes 3 times 
as far in a Greyhound bus (per passen- 
ger carried) as it does in a private car 


If you want rates and information on any special trip, write 
to Greyhound Information Office at nearest of these cities: 


MICHIGAN ® ST. LOUIS, MISSOURT 
LEXINGTON, KY. * CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. « CINCINNATL OHIO 
RICHMOND, VA. * MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. * WINDSOR, 
ONT. (44 London St., E.)* MON 
QUEBEC, (1188 Dorchester 


NEW YORK CITY © CLEVELAND, O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. * DETROIT, 
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GREYHOUND 





